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“ Fumiliar in their mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.”—SuaxesrEane. 
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I, THE MAY-POLE IN SORNHILL. (1517.) 


THERE was fear and trouble in London on} ness is to 
the eve of May-day, in the ninth year of King | 


Henry the Eighth. 

The sun was setting as John Rest, the 
Mayor, hurried into the Guildhall, where the 
Aldermen, and the Recorder, and the Sheriffs 
had been suddenly assembled. He spake to 


them with a tremulous voice, saying that he | 


had just come from the great Cardinal, at York 
House, who had told him, of his own sure 
knowledge, that it was the intention of the 
young and riotous people to rise and dis- 
tress the strangers; and that the Cardinal 
had bid him go home, and wisely foresee that 
matter. 

Then uprose a worshipful man, and said, that 
the grievances of the citizens were very great, 
and that the blood of the apprentices might be 
stirred to avenge their masters. “ For,” said 
he, “ did I not hear Dr. Bell preach, on Easter 
Tuesday, and set forth how the aliens and 
strangers eat the bread from the poor father- 
less children, and take the living from all the 
artificers, and the intercourse from all the mer- 
chants ?”? And then another worshipful man 
arose, and declared how he had heard John 
Lincoln, the broker, hold forth to a great crowd 
at the Porch of St. Mary, Spital, that the Eng- 
lish merchants could have no utterance; for 
the merchant strangers bring in all silks, cloth 
of gold, wine, iron, and such other merchan- 
dise, that no man, almost, buys of an English- 
man; and carry outward so much English tin, 
wool, and lead, that Englishmen that adven- 
ture outward can have no living. And then 
the worshipful assembly, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, joined in the outcry against the 
merchant strangers, and especially against 
those who dealt in foreign nails, locks, 
baskets, cupboards, stools, tables, chests, and 
girdles; which, if they were wrought here, 
Englishmen might have some work and 
living. 

Thus the guardians of the king’s peace be- 
gan to murmur, and clamour as bitterly as Dr. 
Bell or John Lincoln ; and some were for do- 
ing nothing, and some were for calling out the 
watch, if the riot should take place, and the 
aliens should be slain. 

But amidst these heats stood up the Under 
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THREE MAY-DAYS IN LONDON. | Sheriff, Master Thomas Moore ; and there was 


instant silence. 


“ Good, my masters,” 


said he, “our busi- 
prevent a riot, not redress a 
grievance ; and, moreover, I think the griev- 
ance, such as it be, is not to be redressed, 
either by noise or staff-striking. If the 
stranger exchanges his wine and oil for our 
wool and tin, he gives us what we want in 
return for what he wants; and God’s gifts 
are not hidden in a corner. If the alien sells 
baskets, and girdles, and painted cloths, why 
is it that you can’t sell the same work of your 
own hands? Because your workmanship is 
less skilful. We must amend ourselves be- 
fore we blame the stranger for our poverty. 
My counsel is, that you all go to your own 
homes; lock up your apprentices till to-mor- 
row’s matin-bell; exhort them to peaceful- 
ness ; and we will bring in the May with our 
old jollity, and the shaft of St. Andrew shall be 
set up to the old song of, ‘ Mighty Flora, god- 
dess of fresh flowers.’ ” 

The council was broken up; and in all 
haste each Alderman sent round his ward, 
that no man should stir out of his house after 
nine of the clock, and every one should keep 
his doors shut, and his servants within, till 
seven of the morning. But the command 
was a fruitless one. ‘There was in Chepe, as 
was the wont on May Even, a company of 
young men playing at lulieeatie good old 
English game which we now call single-stick. 
The moon was struggling with light clouds ; 
but the young men went on with their 
play, for there was a bonfire in the street, 
and they were heedless or ignorant of the 
Alderman’s command. Paul’s clock struck 
nine, and they were still at play. Then 
rushed into the midst of them the Wor- 
shipful Sir John Mondey, Alderman of 
Chepe; and he cried with a mighty voice, 
“Stop!” 

But the young men did not stop. And 
louder called the Alderman; and faster and 
more furious was the play. And then the 
Serjeants of the ward rushed in upon the 
young men to take them to the Counter. 
Then uprose that cry which the Blue Cloaks 
had so often raised, to the terror of their 
masters, and “Clubs! Clubs!” was echoed 
through Chepe and Cornhill; and in a short 
space the streets were filled. The buckler- 
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play ceased: the Alderman had fled. The 
materials of mischief were at hand. The 
spark burst into a flame, when the cry went 
forth—* Down with the Lombards! ” 

It was long after midnight when the riot 
had ceased. At a house called Greengate, 
near Leadenhall, dwelt a calender of worsted, 
a native of Picardy, whose home was a great 
resort of foreigners; and the furious people 
rifled his house and destroyed his workshops. 
In Blanchechapelton, in Aldgate, dwelt stranger 
cordwainers ; the people threw the boots and 
shoes into the streets, but they could not find 
the workmen, for they had fied for their lives. 
In Newgate there were imprisoned some arti- 
ficers for molesting the strangers ; the gaol was 
broken, and the prisoners released. The de- 
mon of mischief was at last satisfied. 

The first beam of the May morning was 
lighting the cross of the great spire of Paul’s, 
and yet a crowd lingered in the grey dawn. 
They guthered, as they had gathered under 
happier auspices, before the Church of St. 
Andrew Undershaft. There, in an open space 
near where now stands the India House, lay 
a mighty shaft, from which the church derived 
its name. It was “the Great Shaft of Corn- 
hill,” famous, under that name, in the days of 
Chaucer—the wondrous May-pole, whieh, be- 
ing set up with all revelry of song and morris- 
dance on May morning, stood higher than 
the church-steeple. The wearied and excited 


crowd rushed to their less dangerous work 


with renewed strength. The shaft was reared, 
and then went up a shout, which would have 
awaked the heaviest sleeper in Aldgate—if any 
were asleep on that morning, when the rites 
of May were done with such evil observance. 
There was not only the shout of riot, but the 
boom of war. The Lieutenant of the Tower 
discharged his ordnance against the city, and 
the civic power had been raised, and men in 
harness came in great force against the rioters, 
who had dwindled down to some three hun- 
dred apprentices. The great shaft of St. 
Andrew soon looked down upon Cornhill in 
solitude and silence; the apprentices were 
hurried to the town. 

There stood in the shade of the adjoining 
shambles two men observing this scene. As 
the watch stopped and questioned them, one 
of the two gave a countersign, and the watch 
passedon. The street was at length perfectly 
tranquil. 

“Sebastian,” said the man of authority, “I 
came in a lucky hour to your rescue.” 

The other replied in English, but with a 
foreign accent, “ Master More, I am grate- 
ful. It is hard that I should be molested in 
my secret chamber, poring over my charts 
at midnight, and planning how I could carry 
oo nation’s ships by the shortest cut to the 

ew World. Yes, Master More, it is hard; 
you have saved my life, but my papers are 
destroyed.” 

* And yet these people,” said the Sheriff, 
“are to be pitied even in their fury. I could 
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have stopped them, if that dull Alderman 
had not come in with his watch and ward, 
I said to them, * Ye are breaking the laws; 
some of ye will be hanged, others banished, 
Silly apprentices, when ye are cast upon a 
strange land with nothing but your craft to 
give ye bread, how would ye like the foreigner 
to maltreat you, as ye would maltreat these 
aliens?’ An Englishman, Master Sebastian 
Cabot, is fierce as his country’s mastiff; the 
kind voice may subdue him, when the rough 
hand is lifted in vain. But come; this gear 
is mended, and I must bestow you in my 
lodgings.” 

As the twofriends quietly walked from Corn- | 
hill to the Temple, they discoursed much, in 
spite of the late fear and fatigue. 

* Sebastian,” said More, “ methinks it is 
some twenty years, as you have often told 
me, since you first saw the American 
continent from the prow of your father’s 
ship. You saw that continent a year before 
Columbus.” | 

“Jn the same year of 1497,” replied Cabot, | 
* Vasco di Gama sailed from the ‘Tagus on his 
first voyage to India.” 

“ Mighty events,” said More, “that will | 
change the face of the world. And here— 
with the wealth of these countries at the com- 
mand of enterprise and labor—we are fighting 
in our streets, because a few aliens bear away 
the poor payments for skill and industry. 
Master Cabot, I think I see God’s hand in | 
these revelations of distant empires, of which 
the wisest of antiquity never dreamed.” 

“Tam a blunt sailor, Master More,” said | 
Cabot, “tossed on the rough Adriatic, a boy 
before the mast—a Bristol mariner when my 
father adopted England for his country. I | 
love that country, though its people be some- | 
times rude and jealous. You have let the | 
Spaniard seize upon the empire of the Pacific. 
Be it yours to command the shores of the At- 
lantic. It shall go hard if I do not find you 
the North-West passage.” 

“ Sebastian,” said More, “a man like you 
is worth a legion of conquerors. The world 
will be civilised by commerce, and not by 
arms.” 

“ The trinkets,” said Cabot, “ that we ex- 
changed twenty years ago with the savages of 
Prima Vista,* have given them new desires, 
which are the spurs to new industry. 

“Will the time ever arrive,” interrupted 
More, “ when those regions, now the hunt 
ing-grounds of a few starving tribes, shall be 
peopled by Europeans? You tell me of a 
country of forests and lakes. Will there be 
ships on those waters, and towns in those 
woods ? Shall our seamen go fearlessly across 
the ocean which divides us, and give the 
handiworks of our looms for the native pro- 
ducts of the New Land? That time is a long 
way off.” 

“But it will come,” replied Cabot, “if 


* The name by which the Cabots designated the first spot 


they saw of the North American continent. | 
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Governments do not retard it. Henry the 
Seventh bargained with my father that, out of 
the profits of every voyage, he, the king, 
should receive a fifth, in merchandise or 
money. The practice is not likely to grow 
rusty.” 

“Well, well, my friend,” said Moore, “ we 
will talk further of these things. But now 
the sun is up, soa merry May-morning to you. 
Come in.” 


Four days after the shaft of St. Andrew 
had been set up, there was a fearful tragedy 
enacted in London. There came into the 
City the Duke of Norfolk, with fourteen 
hundred men in harness; and they stood in 
the streets, and spake opprobrious words to 
the citizens; and, according tothe chronicler, 
“Proclamations were made that no women 
should come together to babble and talk, but 
that all men should keep their wives in their 
houses,”— so remorseless is military disci- 
pline. And the duke kept the “oyer and 
determiner.” The buckler-play on May Even 
cost the lives of fifteen unhappy wretches, of 
whom the most were apprentices. What was 
done with the rest, the old chronicler, Hall, 
shall relate :— 

“ Thursday, the twenty-second day of May, 
the King came into Westminster Hall, for 
whom, at the upper end, was set a cloth of 
estate, and the place hanged witharras: with 
him was the Cardinal, the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, the Earls of Shrewsbury, of 
Essex and Wiltshire, of Surrey, with many 
lords and others of the King’s council. The 
Mayor and Aldermen, and all the chief of 
the City, were there, in their best livery 
(according as the Cardinal had them ap- 
pointed), by nine of the clock. Then the 
King commanded that all the prisoners should 
be brought forth. Then came in the poor 
younglings and old false knaves, bounden in 
ropes, all along, one after another, in their 
shirts, and every one a halter about his neck, 
to the number of four hundred men and 
eleven women. And when all were come 
before the King’s presence, the Cardinal sore 
laid to the Mayor and amnaiey their 
negligence, and to the prisoners he declared 
that they had deserved death for their offence. 
Then all the prisoners together cried, ‘ Mercy, 
gracious lord—mercy !’ Then the lords alto- 
gether besought his Grace of mercy ; at whose 
request the King pardoned them all. And 
then the Cardinal gave unto them a good 
exhortation, to the great gladness of the 
hearers; and when the general pardon was 
pronounced, all the prisoners shouted at 
once, and altogether cast up their halters 
into the hall roof, so that the King might 
perceive they were none of the discreetest 
sort,” 

And so the first of May, in the year 1517, 
was ever after called Evin May-Day. 

The apprentices’ tragedy long threw a 
gloom over the May-games of London. No 
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King and Queen, with lords and ladies, rode 
a-maying to Greenwich; no company of tall 
yeomen, clothed all in green, bade welcome to 
the woods; no Robin Hood and his followers 
escorted the Court to arbours made of boughs, 
decked with flowers, and furnished with the 
most substantial attractions of wine and veni- 
son; no citizens in every parish had their 
several Mayings, and fetched in May-poies 
with pastime all the day long. Honest old 
Stow almost weeps over this falling off. The 
punishment of Evil May-day lasted through 
several generations. The great Shaft of St. 
Andrew was ignobly laid along under the 
pentices of Shaft Alley; and there it rotted on 
iron hooks for two-and-thirty years. Even 
that inglorious repose was at last denied to it. 
The Reformation came ; and one Sir Stephen, 
curate of St. Katharine’s, preaching from an 
elm-tree in St. Paul’s churchyard, denounced 
the unhappy Shaft as an idol; and away went 
his hearers that very Sunday, and “ after they 
had well dined, to make themselves strong,” 
as Stow gravely records, raised the Shaft from 
the hooks, sawed it in pieces, and divided the 
logs amongst them. 





MY PEARL-FISHING EXPEDITION. 


Ceyton has for centuries been famed for 
the richness and value of its pearls. Its 
oyster banks are said to have furnished those 
which the voluptuous Cleopatra quaffed in 
her wine to the health of Mare Antony. 
The “ Barbaric Pearl” was ever a favourite 
ornament amongst the Greek and Roman 
ladies ; and it is still as highly prized by 
the native princes of India. ‘lhe most costly 
produce of the Ceylon Pearl Fisheries is 
carried, by Moorish and Hindoo traders, 
to the Indian Continent: the least valu- 
able are mostly exported to the countries of 
Europe. 

The reader need hardly be informed that 
the pearl is a substance found secreted in the 
flesh of a peculiar species of non-edible oyster, 
which is met with on the north-west coast of 
Ceylon, as well as in the Persian Gulf, in the 
Sooloo Islands, on the coast of Algiers, in the 
Bay of Panama, and in one or two other 
places. These oysters are more prettily 
shaped than the edible oysters of this country. 
The interior of the shell has a most beautiful 
mother-o’-pearl appearance. The finest pearls 
are usually found in the beard of the oyster, 
whilst the smaller varieties, and those known 
as seed pearls, are met with in the thick part 
of the flesh. Some have been seen as large 
as pistol-bullets, and one is on record as havin 
been worth one hundred and ten thousan 
pounds. The average value, however, of the 
middling sizes are about three or four pounds ; 
whilst the smaller sizes are to be had fora 
few shillings. 

Since the possession of Ceylon by the 
British, the Pearl Fishery has proved a source 
of considerable revenue to the Government; 
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yielding, occasionally, as much as eighty thou- 
sand pounds perannum. The season for fishing 
is during the month of March ; just when the 
force of the north-east monsoon has passed 
over, and previous to the first appearance of 
the south-west winds. ‘The oyster banks are 
situated off a point of land called Aripo, on 
the west coast of the island, far to the north of 
Colombo, and not very distant from “ Adam’s 
Bridge ;” a ridge of rocks crossing the Samu- 
bin Channel, nearly from Ceylon to the most 
southern point of the Indian Continent. The 
Banks are numerous and mostly of but a few 
miles in extent; they are out of sight of 
land, which is here very low, so that to fish 
them requires some degree of experience and 
skill. ‘The exclusive right to this Fishery 
rests with the Ceylon Government ; and this 
right was, for many years, sold by public 
auction or by private tenders to native renters. 
In more recent times the Government fished 
the Banks on their own account, dispos- 
ing of the oysters, as brought on shore, by 
auction. 

On the 25th of February, 1836, I arrived in 
the Bay of Condaletry, the anchorage of Aripo, 
a passenger on sand the Government barque 
“ Wellington,” of whose commander I was 
the guest. The Inspector of the Pearl Banks 


was also on board, with his own boat and 
crew: his lugger was fitted up very com- 
fortably with awnings and cushions, precau- 
tions I soon found highly necessary on such 


service. 

Early the next morning I landed with the 
Inspector at Silawatorre, a small village, dis- 
tant a few miles from the station at Aripo. 
This was a most miserable little place, con- 
sisting of but a single row of small mud huts, 
standing in hot and dusty solitude, with a few 
lonely parched up palms near them; but far 
as the eye could reach, inland or coastwise, 


there was nothing to break the monotony of 


endless sand-plains, save the distant white 
walls of the “ Doric ;” a lofty, stuccoed Govern- 
ment building, near Aripo, which  glistened 
and shone so brilliantly in the rays of the 
morning sun as to make one’s eyes blink again. 
For miles around lay countless heaps of snowy 
oyster shells, bleached by the suns of many 
monsoons. Ridge over ridge, heap upon heap, 
they seemed to have no end; and one might 
well have imagined that, in years long past, 
some conflicting armies of oysters had met to 
do battle on those sea-washed sands, and left 
their many hetacombs of slain unburied on 
those wastes. 

There were a few dirty women, and thin- 
faced children on the beach, whose curiosity 
had for the moment overcome their sloth. 
Farther on under three palms, stood the 
Adapanaar of Aripo, or headman of the dis- 
trict ; a fine grey-bearded old man, attended 
by his deputy the Maniagar, and a few seedy 
looking followers armed to the teeth with 
paper umbrellas and painted sticks. The 
inspector adjourned with these strange-looking 
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officials to a thatched open bungalow, bya 
small flag-staff, where they were soon en- 
grossed in details respecting the approaching 
fishery. The scene was altogether so desolate 
and uninteresting, and the sun was becomin 
so powerful, that I was glad to return to 
the ship by the first opportunity—a native 
canoe. 

The following morning we stood out for 
the “ Banks,” near which the anchor was 
dropped, and for several days, the Inspector 
and his boat’s crew were occupied in placing 
buoys with little blue and red flags attached, 
upon the edges of the several beds which were 
to be poked. ‘The weather was oppressively 
hot; the sky was without a cloud to break 
the intensity of the sun’s says; the sea- 
breeze blew faintly and fitfully, scarcely 
rippling the surface of the water, which 
seemed as though it were a sea of some mol- 
ten metal. 

On the 5th of March we returned to our 
anchorage in Condaletry Bay ; but this time 
closer to the shore. I could not help being 
amused at the pantomimic change which had, 
during our absence, come over the dull mud- 
village and dusty plains on shore. It was as 
though Harlequin had, with his wand, trans- 
formed all those piles of shells I had left on 
the beach, into living masses of dusky human 
beings. ‘The Genius of the Wonderful Lamp 
must have given his vessel an extra rub, and 
conjured up the inhabitants of some subter- | 
ranean world to astonish us on our return, | 
The very sands of the plain seemed to be redo- 
lent of life. The miserable row of low, dirty | 
huts had either been levelled to the ground, or | 
were hidden from sight by numberless gaily- 
coloured booths or Pandals, of all sorts of | 
shapes and sizes, ornamented with the pale 
green leaves of the Palmyra and Cocoa Palm, 
and long stripes of white cloth. There were 
thousands of natives flocking and strugglin 
down to the beach, as though they man 
us to bring on shore all the wealth of the 
Pearl Banks. Our anchorage-ground was 
opposite the little flag-staff; and, about us as 
thick as they could be moored lay fully two 
hundred native boats of various sizes, though 
of one build, being a sort of rakish-looking 
barge ; so sharp and knowing, both forwards 
and aft, that one might have imagined them 
to have been bloated and corpulent London 
wherries. They were each manned by ten 
oarsmen, a Jandal or steersman, and his 
deputy, besides a cooley for baling out the 
water; for most of these crafts leak freely. 
They measure from eight to twelve tons, 
yet there are very few nails about them; 
the omnipotent cocoa-nut fibre serving to 
fasten nearly all Cingalese vessels and boats 
together. 

I could not resist the temptation pre- 
sented by the motley scene on shore. Ac- 
cordingly, towards the evening, I landed, and 
mixed amongst the busy, endless throng. 
It seemed almost incredible that the gay 
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place I then beheld, could have been the 
same that not many days since I had left so 
silent and desolate. There was the flag-staff, 
however, now enclosed by a broken fence, and 
guarded by a detachment of Malay riflemen 
Further off, towering high above the Pandals 
and bazaars, was the dazzling white walls of 
the Doric. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that I forced my way through the dense 
moving mass; the noise, the crowd, the 
heat, the smell, the motley colours, all served 
to annoy and perplex, whilst they amused. 
All these thousands were congregated to 
share in, or derive some profit from the 
fishery about to take place. All appeared 
anxious to learn if the day had been fixed ; 
how many boats would be employed ; and for 
how long. A few of the more respectable 
traders passed around me, in the hope of 
gathering some information on these points; 
but in vain. Wealthy Hindoo merchants; 
Moormen and Malabar Chettys from the oppo- 
site coasts of India ; Parawa traders from the 
Madura shore; Arabs, Banians, and Parsees, 
from Bombay and Madras; dealers from the 
Persian Gulf; Tamils. Jews, Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, half-castes, Cingalese, Malays ; 
all were there, in their many gaily-coloured 
and varied costumes, making up what might 
well have been taken for a masquerade in the 
open air. 

Long rows of bazaars stretched as far as the 
eye could reach; gaudily decorated, and filled 
to the roof with wares and merchandise of 
every conceivable kind, as though the swarms 
of visitors were expected to dwell there for a 
twelvemonth at least. Booths full of sweet- 
meats, strong liquors, and native drinks, 
tempted the hungry and the thirsty on all 
sides. In the middle stood a rather humble 
sized building, with a white flag flying from one 
corner of its leafy roof, and strings of little 
lamps and flowers hung across the doorway. 
The sound of heavy tom-toms, and _shrilly- 
shrieking pipes, resounded from within, and 
told plainly enough its sacred character. It 
was a temple hastily erected by the priests of 
the shrine of Ramisseram—a famed sanctuary 
on the Indian shore—where, it is said by 
Bramin legends, Adam rested ere passing 
over to Ceylon to end his days. Further on 
was a Buddhist temple, with its yellow and 
white flowers, cloths and flags, and its yellow- 
robed, bald-headed, keen-eyed, old priests. 
These gentry reap a rich harvest during the 
fishery by ordinary offerings, the sale of 
charms for the divers, and lucky “ olahs” for 
those who intend to bid for oysters. Besides 
all these sources of income, the priests lay 
claim to charity, or temple oysters, a small 
proportion from each boat-load out of the 
divers’ shares, and which most of the natives 
are weak and ignorant enough to concede 
them, 

At one of the large ornamented arrack- 
booths, a crowd of boatmen and divers was 
assembled, listening to the lusty harangue 


from a tall ungainly figure, I could scarcely 
distinguish amidst so many in the throng. 
I found ont that he was a Shark-Charmer, 
and reaped no little gain from his vocation. 
The divers, I learnt, were so persuaded of 
his mystic powers over the monsters of 
the deep, that no bribes or threats would 
induce them to venture into the sea without his 
presence. This “Charmer” stood quite six 
feet high, a dark, long-haired Bramin, with 
bright, cat-like eyes, and heavy shaggy eye- 
brows. His black hair was matted together 
with dirt and filth; his skin was marked in 
many places with mysterious characters in 
chalk: his brawny neck and arms were orna- 
mented with strings of heavy black beads. 
It was hardly to be wondered at, that such a 
character shou!d possess some influence over 
the benighted Indians—the boatmen and 
divers ; it was not difficult, however, to per- 
ceive that most of his excitement was derived 
from the little squat bottles which graced the 
dirty shelves of the Arrack Bazaar. 

After a lapse of four days, spent by the 
Inspector, the Magistrate of the District, the 
Government Agent, and the Adapanaar, in 
various arrangements ;—in publishing notices 
and issuing instructions connected with the 
fishery—the first diving day was determined 
on, and the boats, to the number of two hun- 
dred, were forthwith put in readiness. 

The day previous to the fishery, the 
“Wellington” once more stood out for the 
“ Banks,” with the Inspector and Government 
Agent on board. The boats, with their re- 
spective complements of divers, were to leave 
precisely at midnight, so as to arrive on the 
banks before day-light, the wind being at that 
time off the land and in their favour. In 
order to see as much as possible of their pro- 
ceedings, I remained to accompany the fleet 
with the old Adapanaar in his ten-oared 
entter. I Jay down at dusk in a small shed 
attached to the temporary military quarters, 
intending to snatch a few hours’ repose. 
But T soon found sleep was quite out of the 
question ; the noise in the bazaars was greater 
than ever, and it was with an effort that I 
made myself heard by the attendants, above 
the din of voices, tom-toms and pipes. I 
walked out and found the boatman and divers, 
far from attempting any rest previous to 
their heavy labours, merry-making on the sea- 
beach. Many were dancing, many beating 
time on the tom-tom ; hundreds were chaunt- 
ing their wild songs, and all had been well 
supplied with toddy and arrack. The night 
was pitchy dark, and but few stars were 
visible over the bright glare of many torches. 
A huge bonfire blazed over the flag-staff, 
lighting up bazaars, palm-trees, and temples, 
in one lurid glare, and flinging a few rays 
on the distant shining walls of the Doric. 
The Shark-Charmer, too, stood in all his 
glory, on the summit of one of the vast 
heaps of blanched oyster shells: he was 
holding forth to the assembled crowd with 
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shouts and wild gesticulations, and as the glare 
of the fire shot past him, he appeared to be 
clothed in flame, whilst his gaunt arms flung 
titanic shadows along the distant plain, like 
those of a monster windmill hard at work in 
the midnight breeze. 

The appointed time drew near; a gong 
sent forth a few notes of thunder, and with 
magic suddenness the dancing, singing, and 
drinking ceased. The Shark-Charmer stole 
away, no one knew where; some thought to 
pray, more probably into the Arrack Bazaar ; 
the boatmen, divers, and government Peons, 
crowding down the beach and through the 
water, passed to their appointed posts in the 
boats. More than four thousand human beings 
packed themselves into those frail-looking 
craft, and yet they were not so crowded as 
not to leave room for the oysters. The Ada- 
panaar led me to his cutter; we seated our- 
selves, and he gave orders to the head Tandal, 
or commodore of the fleet, to make all ready. 
Then arose a low indistinct murmur, which 
gradually swelled into hollow thunder: the 
echo of thousands of voices. The boatmen rose 
up on their benches, flung high their arms, 
opened their huge mouths and rolled their shin- 
ing eyes. What could all this mean? Was it 
a revolt ? No,—the Shark-Charmer was miss- 
ing from his post ; without his potent presence 
not a boat of all the fleet would put to sea. 
A detachment of Peons, and a few Malay 
riflemen were despatched in search of the 
“holy” truant. In a few minutes they returned 
leading the charmer of the deep staggering 
along ina most mysterious manner, and fling- 
ing his arms about him as though possessed. 
The Peons rolled him very unceremoniously 
into one of the largest boats, where he fell on 
the flooring with a heavy crash. 

The Adapanaar gave the final signal amidst 
a momentary hush ; anda small field-piece was 
fired from the base of the flag-staff, half-a- 
dozen rockets shot into the air and scattered 
themselves in a thousand stars over our heads, 
and away went the two hundred boats in gal- 
lant style! A loud discordant shout was 
raised on shore, answered lustily by the crews 
and divers, and then all was still again. The 
land breeze was fresh: the water smooth as 
glass; and our fleet made rapid way. The 
large, yellow bamboo masts pointed high in 
air, with their enormous, beautifully white 
transparent sails filling with the breeze, and 
lit up by the bonfire on shore, seemed as 
though they were a host of huge winged 
creatures of the deep, hastening to their sea- 
homes far away. On the soft cushions of our 
roomy craft, I laid me down beneath the 
awning’s shade, and slept some quiet hours. 
I started from my rest on hearing some one 
near me giving orders in a loud voice. It 
was still dark, and looking out I perceived a 
bright small light not very far distant. It was 
a signal-light at the mast-head of the “ Wel- 
lington.” We were close to the “ Banks,” and 
in a few minutes I was on board the vessel. 
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The fleet went astern, and there quietly 
awaited day-light. By the time we had sipped 
a cup of hot coffee, and smoked a cheroot, it 
was broad daylight, and then a move was 
made. I passed once more to the soft cushions 
of the cutter, the Adapanaar saw all ready, 
and in a few minutes a gun was fired, and off 
we went as before. 

The fishing-grounds lay above half a mile 
a-head of the bark, and arriving on them, it 
occupied some time to arrange the many boats 
in proper order, so as to prevent delay or 
confusion. The sun had risen, bright and 
gorgeous, over the land. All eyes were turned 
towards the “ Wellington,” awaiting the ex- 
pected signal to commence operations. Five 
divers in each boat were mounted on the gun- 
wales, armed with their diving-stones, nets, 
and ropes; the remaining five stood eagerly 
watching them. The Inspector was stand- 
ing on the vessel’s poop—the boatswain by 
his side, with the signal halyards in his 
hands. Minutes seemed hours. At last there 
was a move on deck, and the signal-flag 
rose slowly upwards; the union-jack fluttered 
in the morning breeze, and just as it touched 
the mast-head a thousand divers, with their 
stones and nets, plunged silently into the sea. 
I shall not easily forget the sensation I expe- 
rienced when I saw the crowd of human 
beings sink, as by magic, in the depths below, 
leaving but a few bubbles to mark their down- 
ward path. I pulled out my watch ; a minute 
elapsed, and not one of all the thousand 
appeared ; a minute and a quarter—a minute 
and a half—three quarters—two minutes— 
still not a soul rose to the surface. I dreaded 
some fearful calamity. Two minutes and 
a quarter had flown; the drops of perspira- 
tion gathered thickly on my forehead; my 
hands trembled, so that I could scarce 
hold my watch. I turned to the Adapanaar 
in an agony of anxiety, but he was sitting 
calm and quiet as an oyster. How gladly 
my heart beat when I saw first a dozen 
heads and shoulders, then fifty, then five hun- 
dred and more, ascend to the surface, bubbling 
and spluttering, as well they might after such 
a submarine excursion. And then the bustle 
and excitement began in good earnest, on all 
sides. The boatmen helped to pull in the 
nets full of oysters; the divers, but little 
fatigued, climbed over the boats’ sides, and 
saw their fish counted into distinct heaps by 
the Peon in charge of the boat. Each net 
appeared to have brought up from fifty to 
seventy oysters. As the last of the divers 
came over the boats’ sides, the five hundred 
who had quietly waited their turn rose up, 
and, with their nets and stones, plunged in as 
their comrades had before them, as rapidly 
and as silently. 

The arrangements for diving are exceed- 
ingly simple :—the diving-stone is a piece 
of granite, conical-shaped, and weighing 
about ten pounds; through one end of it 
a double cord of coir is rove, of sufficient 
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length to reach the bottom easily, one end of 
it being secured to the boat. When about to 
plunge in, the diver places his right foot on 
the stone and between the double cord, 
using it as a stirrup; the weight suffices to 
hasten his descent, and on arriving at the 
bottom, the stone is cast away and pulled up 
by the boatmen, so as to be clear of the net- 
rope: this rope is stouter, and single. The 
diver seizes the hoop of the net firmly between 
the toes of his left foot—for the natives use 
their toes as actively as we do our fingers ; and 
when on the bank below, grasps the net in his 
left hand, flings himself flat on his face, and 
sweeps the oysters rapidly into his coir bag 
with his right hand. When he has secured 
sufficient fish, he gives his comrades above the 
signal by jerking the net-rope ; they immedi- 
ately commence hauling itin. To give him- 
self an impetus upwards, the diver lays hold of 
the net fora second or two, then raises his 
hands together above his head, and rapidly 
floats to the surface. 

From the commencement of the diving, the 
old Shark-Charmer had stationed himself on 
the stern of his boat, which was in the 
centre of the fleet : occasionally he muttered a 
short prayer or charm, flourishing his long 
arms about in his accustomed manner; but at 
intervals he descended to sip something from 
a cocoa-nut shell bottle, doubtless to aid him 
in his exorcisms. During one of his potations, 
and about one hour before mid-day, we were 
suddenly startled by hearing a shrieking and 
howling in one of the distant boats, followed 
by a terrible commotion, and loud cries of— 
“The shark! The shark!” Our boat was 
immediately pulled to the scene of commotion, 
and there, sure enough, one of those monsters 
of the deep had been at work. A poor diver 
was being pulled into the boat, lacerated, and 
bleeding profusely, the water all around being 
deeply tinged with blood. One leg was nearly 
severed from his body, and the pain had 
caused him to faint. away. The alarm went 
rapidly round from boat to boat; the divers 
left the water, and it was soon evident that 
there would be no more fishing on that day. 
So effectually did the accident paralyse that 
mass of people, that all, with one accord, sat 
gazing vacantly at each other, neither speak- 
ing nor moving. After a time, some of the 
boats without orders, began to leave the 
fishing ground, and were soon followed by 
the rest, making their way to the “ Welling- 
ton.” The Inspector was too well acquainted 
with native prejudice to attempt any ex- 
postulation on this diversion: he, however, 
sent for the old Shark-Charmer, who attended 
the summons with the utmost effrontery. In 
reply to the question, how he dared to permit 
a shark to injure a diver in the employ of the 
British Government, he said there were some 
spirits adverse to the powers he possessed ; 
and that, during the brief time of his taking 
a little refreshment, one of those antagonists 
had broken his charm and unloosed the jaws 
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of the shark! All was now vain—no more 
fishing; and, although the sea breeze was still 
lagging lazily behind, the fleet pushed shore- 
wards, the boatmen plying their oars for a 
few miles. An hour later the breeze came up 
from the south-west—fitfully at first—then 
steadily up went the great spider-legged 
bamboo masts and the wide winged sails, 
and the sharp-nosed boats slipped noiselessly 
landward. 

Our approach to the shore was signalised 
by a gun; thousands were again on the beach 
awaiting our coming, and anxious to hear of 
our success, As we drew near, a long, wild 
shout rent the air; then a pause. No reply 
was given from the boats, the spirits of all 
were depressed by the accident, not so much 
from sympathy with the poor sufferer, as from 
a feeling that the accident at so early a stage 
was a bad omen. 

The whole of the fleet having reached the 
shore, a party of Malay riflemen and Peons, 
cleared an open space between them and the 
crowd on the beach, so as to allow the unload- 
ing of the boats, which was at once com- 
menced. The oysters were divided on the 
sandy shore, into four equal parts, three of 
which went to the Government, or the renter, 
as the case might be; the remaining fourth 
was shared amongst the boatmen, the divers, 
the ‘T'andal and the boat-owner; the divers 
receiving twice as much as the boatmen, and 
the owner rather more than the divers. The 
Government oysters were carried up in baskets 
to large bamboo enclosures, called Cottoos, 
where they were kept until sold by auction on 
the following day. The native shares of the 
fish were disposed of in a similar way ; though 
sometimes they were retained by their owners 
on their own account, and the pearls found in 
them sold afterwards. 

I did not go off to the next day’s fishing, be- 
ing desirous of witnessing the oyster auction ; 
the boats, however, went as before, the Shark- 
Charmer having woven a spell of extra potency; 
which, it was said, would astonish the marine 
monsters, and secure their jaws as effectually 
as if fastened by Chubb’s detector locks. The 
biddings were carried on with an eagerness 
almost amounting tofrenzy. The oysters were 
offered in lots of one thousand, taken from the 
Coltoosindiscriminately. Some fine-looking fel- 
lows went as high as six pounds the thousand ; 
many, however, were knocked down for half 
that price, and not a few realised no more 
than fifteen shillings a lot, about the price of 
ordinary native oysters in England. Had the 
bidders believed that their admission into 
Paradise depended on their obtaining a few 
lots of these oysters, their mad excitement 
could scarcely have been exceeded. One old 
man, a Moorman, I particularly noticed. His 
entire suit of wearing apparel could hardly 
have been worth one of the oysters he had 
been bidding for. Avarice was deeply marked 
in his sharp features; and when he at last 
succeeded in obtaining one lot, I thought he 
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would have gone wild with joy. He leaped 

about, danced, laughed, and sung bits of old 
musty ditties. Nor was he quiet until he had 
removed his heap to a miserable little shed 
hard by. There he sat down, close beside his 
lot of fish, and burying his head between his 
hands with the elbows resting on his knees, 
remained contemplating his little fortune, 
longing, yet half afraid, to open some of 
them. I left him thus gazing on the 
oysters, as though each living thing held 
his own life and immortality within its rocky 
shell. 

There were many wealthy traders there 
from all parts of India; but many more 
had with difficulty scraped together sums 
varying from a dozen pagodas to a dozen 
dollars ; men who had purchased or borrowed 
the means of bidding at this intoxicating 
auction; men who had left their famished 
families without the means of obtaining a 
mouthful of rice; who had torn the gold ban- 

les and ear-rings from their wives and chil- 

ren, and melted them into ingots, to deal in 
the maddening trade of Aripo. Some returned 
home rich beyond their expectations; some 
with little fortunes; but many went back 
ruined, beggared, and broken-hearted, to re- 
pay their loans or pledges; while some fled 
in terror to strange lands—having lost the 
means of replacing monies taken by them from 
sources of trust—being ruined in means and 
reputation. All this happens at every Pear] 
Fishery, and is not to be prevented, save 
by offering the fish in larger lots, which, 
though it might not prove quite so remunera- 
tive tothe Government, would save much evil 
and suffering. 

No further accidents from sharks happened 
whilst I was on the “ Banks ;” but in truth, at 
the end of the first week of the fishery, I was 
glad to avail myself of the opportunity of 
returning to Colombo in a Government boat. 
The novelty of the scene had worn off; one 
day’s operations were precisely those of 
another. The scenes of drunken riot and 
dissipated frenzy were daily becoming 
more violent and disgusting. Added to this, 
the intolerable stench from the accumu- 
lating myriads of oysters hastening to de- 
composition, rendered a residence on shore, 
within a mile or two of the Coiltoos, quite 
intolerable to one who did not in any way 
partake of the excitement of the lottery in 
pearls, 

‘The oysters are left in heaps fur about 
thirty days, at the end of which time they 
become perfectly decomposed. In that state 
they are placed in a large canoe, and well but 
carefully washed with plenty of water, so as 
to remove the rotten portion of the fish, 
leaving the pearls and the shells in the water. 
Some of the more needy purchasers have not 
patience to await this process, but at once 
proceed to work by opening the fresh oysters, 
and so learn their good fortune or their 
beggary. So eager are all to make money at 








these auctions, that the Coltoos, or bamboo en- 
closures and the washing-places, are all of. 
fered for sale at the expiration of the cleans. 
ing processes, and eagerly purchased by those 
who hope to discover in the sandy ground, some 
pearls which may have escaped the care of the 
former occupants. This they often succeed 
in doing. 

Some conception may be formed of the 
immense masses of oysters which at these 
times lay putrifying on the burning sands 
of Aripo, when I mention that each boat 
will bring on shore, in one trip, from 
ten to twenty thousand of fish, making a 
daily total of from two to four millions for 
the whole fleet. The extremely hazardous 
results of these auctions may be gathered 
from the fact, that whilst in some instances 
as many as a hundred pearls of various 
weights and value are found in one oyster 
of large size, one hundred oysters may be 
opened without finding in them a single 
pearl, 

The natives of India have a singular belief, 
with regard to the origin of pearls :* it is, 
that those beautiful concretions are con- 
gealed dew-drops, which Buddha, in certain 
months, showers upon the earth, and are 
caught by the oysters whilst floating on the 
waters to breathe. The priests—ever alive 
to their own interests—keep up the strange 
belief, and make it the pretext for exacting 
from the divers and boatmen of their 
faith what are termed “charity oysters,” 
for the use of Buddha, who, when thus 
propitiated, according to their showing, will 
render the fish more rich in pearls in future 
seasons, 
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Amonc the Blue Books published in the 
year 1849, one was the Report of a Com- 
mittee upon Public Libraries. The evidence 
attached to this Report exhibited (perhaps 
exaggerated) the general deficiency among us 
of accessible book-stores, and detailed the 
experience of our continental neighbours. 
Much of the evidence, however, also went to 
show that: Whereas, in many of the towns 
of France, Belgium, and Germany, books are 
lent from their libraries to their inhabitants, 
gratuitously ; and whereas, such books are in 
much request among their working-classes, yet, 
nevertheless, they are not lost or stolen, but 
are only thumbed and honestly worn out: 
Therefore it was worth while to consider 
whether we also might not allow books fairly 
to be worn out by the fingers of a reading 
multitude. 

The evidence of M. Guizot printed in this 
Report attracted much attention, and extracts 
from it were freely inserted in the public 
journals. M. Guizot was the statesman who 


* The true explanation of the formation of pearls in the 
oyster is to be found in our first Volume, pp. 466-67. 
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introduced into France a scheme of National 
Education, possibly too timid, but immeasura- 
bly superior to an we can boast of 
in our own country. It is to be noted 
that, at the very time when M. Guizot’s law 
was passed—during the first blaze of our 
Reformed ee, who profess the 
greatest zeal for an unfettered school in 
England, had overwhelming power, and could 
have carried any act they pleased. They 
missed their opportunity. M. Guizot stated 
many interesting facts. He explained that 
the very few books lost by mischance under a 
system of free lending, bear no proportion 
whatever as a drawback to the great advan- 
tage given to the public. He told us how 
French peasants borrow books of History and 
Travel, to read in the cottages, together with 
a great deal more that was duly repeated in 
our newspapers, and duly pondered by the 
English nation. 

The English nation generally remains a 
long while in the attitude of pondering. Down 
in the North, however, in Lancashire, there 
are a set of men who might be British 
Yankees, and to whom it is natural imme- 
diately to set about the carrying out of an 
idea, when once they have accepted it as 
sound. Perhaps some of their crotches are 
unsound; Manchester is not infallible, but, 
right or wrong, whenever the members of 
this busy community think a scheme good, 
they cannot rest until they make a fact 
of it. So, when the British Yankees read 
these minutes of the Libraries’ Committee, 
after pondering a little, they went vigorously 
to work. 

Adjoining Manchester is Salford. Salford 
produced the first result. It happened that 
anew park (Peel Park) belonging to this town 
contained a large house, not applied to any 
use. The very thing! We will make a 
Library of that, exclaimed the Salford Cor- 
poration, and we will put into it also a 
Natural History Museum; and both of them 
shall be freely open to the public. This was 
soon done. i January, 1850, the Library, 
situated in a People’s Park, was thrown 
open to the People with five thousand 
three hundred volumes, and some thousand 
specimens of Natural History. With two 
thousand pounds in hand, abundant promises 
of books and pictures, specimens flowing 
in, and an endowment fund for a librarian, 
the Salford Free Library began its course. 
It was not then a lending library, but 
it was proposed hereafter to contrive so 
that a lending library should be connected 
with it. 

Was all this done within a mile of Man- 
chester Exchange, while Manchester remained 
inactive? By no means; the genius of Man- 
chester is never to be seen twiddling her 
fingers, though she may be seen thrusting 
them occasionally into pies that don’t concern 
her. Manchester was busy, only she was not 
80 fortunate as to possess a building ready 
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for the books she meant to bring together. 
The present Mayor of Manchester, who has 
held that office for two or three years, is a 
man, even in that town, eminent for energy 
and public spirit. His dinners are of double- 
mayor-power ; but he does not confine his 
ambition to the festive garland;—he desires 
and deserves more worthy laurels. In the 
inevitable Free Library movement he, in right 
of his position, took a leading part; he per- 
sonally canvassed for subscriptions ; and, from 
seventy-six gentlemen and firms obtained a 
sum total of four thousand three hundred and 
nineteen pounds. To this, upwards of fifteen 
hundred pounds have since been added, and 
the overseers of Manchester contribute two 
thousand pounds; so that, about eight thou- 
sand pounds have been provided up to the 
present time. 

Twelve hundred pounds more, liberally 
given by a single gentleman, have to be 
mentioned now. A building occupied by 
Socialists in Camp Field, Manchester, and 
called the Hall of Science, had been, in the 
hands of those scientific gentlemen, during 
ten years, an expensive property. Eyes wide 
awake had seen this building, had observed 
that a spacious room on the ground-floor 
would make an admirable news-room and 
lending library, that an equally large room 
on the first floor would make a reading- 
room, and library of reference, that there 
were plenty of small rooms, for lavatories, 
the librarian, &c., and that under the roof 
there was abundant space for a mechani- 
cal museum. The Socialists were glad to 
get the building off their hands for twelve 
hundred pounds; but there remained a 
question about a chief rent, ninety-one 
pounds sixteen shillings, due to Sir Oswald 
Moseley. This was valued at, and was really 
worth, twenty-four years’ purchase, but Sir 
Oswald Moseley, thoroughly approving of the 
building’s destiny, remitted fourteen years’ 
purchase of his claim; so making to the 
se a handsome present of twelve hundred 

unds. 

Phe Manchester plan is to adapt this build- 
ing thoroughly to its new purposes ; to stucco 
it, and so forth; to establish on the ground- 
floor a news-room, having its walls lined with 
books strongly bound—at first, six or seven 
thousand, exclusively adapted and intended 
for circulation out of doors, among the homes 
of working men; to have a reading-room 
above that, stored with encyclopedias, atlases, 
and books of reference, or books in expensive 
editions that may be presented to the library, 
of which the cheap editions are employed be- 
low; above that to have a musuem, and to 
throw all open, free as air, for ever to the 
People. 

In Liverpool the preparations are less for- 
ward, but they are in active progress. The 
proprietors of the Royal Institution in that 
town have presented, for the use of the People, 
a museum very excellent in some departments 
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of Natural History, besides a Gallery of Art. 
Liberal assistance is expected by those who 
are engaged in forming the Liverpool Free 
Public Library. 

Other towns, we have reason to think, are 
also stirring. In each town to which the 
movement has not yet extended, one man of 
influence has only to bestir himself—to sacri- 
fice a little ease and leisure —and he will soon 
find coadjutors. Abundant aid is to be had in 
a good work disconnected from all party pre- 
judice. 

Meanwhile let us look abroad. There— 
even no further off than France—everything 
appertaining to education presents a favour- 
able contrast to what exists in this country. 
Paris, for example, abounds with Reading- 
rooms, which, though not exactly free, are so 
inexpensive as to be accessible to all readers. 
A correspondent gives us the following ac- 
count of one of the finest and most expensive 
of them :— 

“T am,” he says, “at this, present moment 
in a Salon de Lecture, or public Reading-room, 
on the first floor of one of the finest houses on 
the Boulevard Montmartre, the very centre of 
Parisian fashion and activity. Comfortably 
ensconced in one of the numerous writing 
niches in a sort of archway or unglazed Gothic 
window, I command, as from a box at a 
theatre, a view of the principal saloon. It is 
a large room, furnished and decorated with an 
elaborate aud appropriate elegance. In the 


centre of the room is a long and broad table, 
covered, firstly, with green cloth, and, secondly, 
with newspapers, reviews, magazines, and other 
periodicals of France, England, Germany, and 
America, not to mention a few Dutch, Italian, 


and Spanish publications. In the middle 
stand a handsome pair of globes, and a large 
china inkstand. The side of the room facing 
the Boulevard is one vast window from floor 
to ceiling, whereat, lounging on sofas of dark- 
green velvet, the idler may contemplate below, 
perhaps, the most favoured and populous 
urban promenade in Europe. We know 
nothing but Regent Street, during the season, 
and ‘Under the Lindens,’ at Berlin, to com- 
pare to the Boulevards des Italiens and Mont- 
martre. 


“The other three sides of the room, with; 


the exception of six archways, (two of which 
form doorways, and four writing-niches,) are 
lined with mirrors, and completely invested by 
a sumptuous divan covered with velvet, and 
divided by broad stuffed arms into a row of 
lounging seats. 

“On the chairs around the table, are the 
real newspaper devourers, men of insatiable 
appetites for leading articles, debates, law 
reports, criticisms of new dramas, or reminis- 
cences of old actresses. They are of all 
nations, Paris being the ‘City of strangers.’ 
Every tenth man is either a soldier or a 
foreigner, say the statists. Thus, at the time 
I write, I observe an Englishman suppressing 
a titter over ‘Punch; a German naively 
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grinning over ‘ Kladeradatsch,’ (a desperate 
attempt on the part of his Fatherland to set 
up as a humourist,) and a French place-hunter 
frowning savagely at the ‘ Charivari,’ whose 
stinging humour will occasionally penetrate 
even the tough hide of reactionary politi- 
cians. 

* All this we observe; and we turn round 
upon another room equally spacious, leading 
into further apartments at present preparing, 
owing to the rapid increase of readers. Its 
walls are hung with the latest and most 
expensive embossed maps. Here, too, is a 
large green-cloth table covered with periodi- 
cals, divans, and at night gas-lamps, with 
broad shades, to throw the light downwards 
in the most convenient manner. One end of 
this room is also entirely of glass ;—light is 
cheap in France. 

“This room is never devoid of readers, 
who, like myself, avail themselves of the 
library, which offers a considerable choice of 
classical and popular works in various lan- 
guages. These books, all handsomely bound, 
the writer takes down himself, and hunts over 
at his leisure. 

“Tn an ante-room at a table sits the pro- 
prietor or his wife, with a supply of paper, 
envelopes, &c., for those who wish to write, 
whilst an intelligent lad is in constant attend- 
ance to seek for any books or periodicals the 
readers may require. 

“ Having thus described the scene of our 
labours, I can imagine you exclaiming— 

** What is this, after all, but the drawing- 
room or library of a London club, with 
perhaps a somewhat larger assortment of 
periodicals ?” 

“A moment’s patience. I am tired of writing: 
I shall get up and take a stroll upon the 
Boulevards. As I pass the table in the ante- 
room, I shall take from the pocket four sous 
—twopence sterling, to be precise—and lay 
them on the table, with a polite inclination to 
the dark-eyed lady, who smiles graciously in 
return, because I am a regular customer ; and 
those four sous are one day’s subscription to 
an establishment which saves many a poorer 
customer the expense of firing by day, and 
candles by night, and which provides every 
frequenter with an amount of personal con- 
venience, amusement, and information, not 
perhaps attainable by any other conceivable 
method in which twopence could be dis- 
bursed.” 

The French Salon de Lecture differs from 
the English literary institution in two chief 
points. Firstly, it gives its subscribers un- 
limited option as to the duration of their sub- 
scription, from a day up toa year, increasing 
in proportional amount according to the 
shortness of the period. Secondly, it is 
a reading-room, pure and simple, as_ they 
say of the order of the day in the French 
Assembly. 

There are nearly four hundred of them in 
Paris, the price of admission to which varies 
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from one penny to threepence.* Not a single 
establishment of the sort for English readers 
exists in London. 





NEWS OF NATAL. 





Tue subjoined is extracted from the letter 
of an emigrated graduate of Oxford to Mr. 
Samuel Sidney, the author of the “ Emigrant’s 
Guide.” The writer is well acquainted 
with English agriculture, and has spent some 
time in British North America; and is, con- 
sequently, not an inexperienced traveller in 
emigration fields. His opinions, therefore, 
deserve attention; but we give them solely 
as his; desiring to take no responsibility 
upon ourselves. Our readers will judge for 
themselves between the glowing accounts 
given of Natal by some travellers, and the 
depreciation of the correspondent here cited. 
At the same time, we think it right, to those 
who may be thinking of emigrating to Natal, 
to quote the following passage from the Report 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, for the year 
1850 :—* Early in the year our sanction was 
requested for emigration to Port Natal in 
South Africa. So far as our information 
with regard to the then state of that colony 
extended, it appeared to be unsuitable for the 
particular class of persons who usually emi- 
grate under the direction of Boards of Guardi- 
ans; and we found that our apprehensions 
upon this point were shared by the Colonial 
land and Emigration Commissioners. We 
therefore declined to give our sanction to the 
proposal.” 

The writer of the letter dates from Plaatberg 
Farm, Vaal River District, Orange River Sov- 
ereignty, South Africa. 

“Tam now sitting in a tent, in as wild a 
spotas any in Africa, surrounded by lions, 
hyenas, and all sorts of ‘ wild’ (as the Dutch 
call game), the guest of an enterprising young 
farmer, Mr. Moffat, son of the well-known 
missionary. I have kept a regular journal, 
but will not now enter into any farther account 
of my proceedings, farther than that after I 
had been about a fortnight at Maritzburgh, I 
fell in accidentally with a brother of my old 
friend, D——, who had just come in over the 
berg (mountains) from Algoa Bay ; finding he 
was about to proceed, with a companion, to 
the Orange River Sovereignty, with the in- 
tention of buying a farm there, I resolved to 
join them. We accordingly left Maritzburgh 
on the 1st October; ascended the Draken- 
berg by the Quagga Pass (close to De Beers) 
on the 15th, crossing the Umgeni, Mooi, 
Bushman, and Klip rivers; the latter three 
times on one route. I slept under the waggon 
every night, and found it too trying for my 
shattered constitution, weakened by a disease 
peculiar to D’Urban, called the Natal sore; a 


_ * In the case of “ Galignani’s,”’ five-pence. This, however, 
's an exclusively English place. he ordinary reading- 
——— not of course furnished in the style we have de- 
scribed, 
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very painful blind boil, which breaks out on 
the legs and arms of new-comers, one succeed- 
ing another, until you are thoroughly acclima- 
ted. On reaching the spot whence this letter 
is dated, about twenty-four miles over the 
mountain, I could proceed no farther, and was 
obliged to accept Moffat’s kind invitation to re- 
main in his hut, until an opportunity offered of 
returning to Natal; but I have been here ill, 
with little intermission, ever since the 18th of 
October. 

“T will now give you my impressions anda 
few facts that you may depend on, as I have 
my information from the very best sources ; 
while for my impressions, do not rest too much 
upon them, being in a state of uncertainty my- 
self about them. 

“It happens that as yet I have seen more 
of the Sovereignty than of Natal, although I 
have travelled diagonally through the latter ; 
but there are one or two things about which 
there can be no mistake. In the first place, 
except upon some spots of which I have heard, 
but not seen, unless just under the Draken- 
berg, wood is a perfect myth ; so much so, as 
not only to render the great body of the 
country the most bare, monotonous, and un- 
interesting I have ever seen, but so as to 
make the erection of even an outhouse a work 
of great difficulty, and fences, except garden- 
hedge of quince and aloe, or sod walls, an 
illusion of the imagination. This is enough, 
in my opinion, to prevent all comparison be- 
tweeen this part of Africa and other emigration 
fields. Of all the rivers 1 heve enumerated, 
only one, the Mooi, is a surface stream, or has 
the slightest effect on the ground, in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood; the rest ran in deep 
channels between steep, high banks, which ge- 
nerally make awful work with a loaded waggon, 
even with a span of twelve or fourteen fresh 
oxen. 

“ Sprients, or brooks, are found here and 
there, which generally fail in the dry season, 
but not always, which may be turned to irri- 
gating purposes. But if ona farm of six thou- 
sand acres, forty are brought into cultivation 
by such means, it is thought first-rate. 

“ What improvements English energy and 
capital may hereafter bring into these matters 
it is impossible to say. I speak of things as 
they are. Under these circumstances, the 
utter absurdity of the twenty-acre scheme 
must strike you at once. All the inhabitants 
of the Sovereignty say that Natal can neither 
raise corn nor sheep, and that the Vaal River 
district, which can do both, must supply them. 
This, of course, must be taken cum grano; 
but about corn I confess I have my fears. 
There is no doubt that all grain will grow, 
and grow luxuriantly, throughout Natal; but 
this is the difficulty. The wheat is sown about 
May, grows well, and looks beautiful. If they 
can get it ripe, so as to cut it about the end of 
September, or early in October, the harvest 
may be good; but unfortunately with the sun 
that ripens, come incessant rains, and with the 
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rain rust; sothata farmer’s chance of success 
with this important crop is very precarious. 
Sheep, I think, will succeed in Natal, but I 
do not think that the experiment has been 
fairly tried as yet. The soil is, I think, gene- 
rally good, except where (as in some of Byrne’s 
lots) it consists of ironstone boulders; but 
it wants some cooling element mixed with it ; 
the sun and rain throughout the summer 
making it a perfect steam-bath. As to cli- 
mate, J have not been able to give it a fair 
trial; but I am inclined to think that of 
Natal far superior to that of the Overberg 
country. You will scarcely believe it when 
I tell you, that up here I have suffered more 
from cold than heat, and that in one day 
I have known an excellent thermometer in 
the heat vary from sixty-three to ninety-one. 
Living in a tent, you certainly feel the slight- 
est change of temperature, especially when you 
are ill. I have not yet tried the sport of 
Natal, but there is plenty tobe had. Buffaloes, 
hippopotami, and elephants are to be found in 
Natal; here quaggas, zebras, gnus, and all 
the game that run in large herds. I separated 
a young zebra filly from the herd the other 
day, and succeeded in driving it home to the 
tent, but, unluckily, one of the Hottentots gave 
it boiled milk instead of fresh, and killed it. 
I was much vexed, but hope to get another. 
I have a screw of a horse, for which I gave 
ten pounds, which I mean to sell in Maritz- 
burgh, anda splendid dog, which cost me three 

Remember, every saddle ought to 


—— 
ave a false or double pad to ensure against a 
sore back ; a nuisance to which horses are sub- 


jecthere. My saddles are worth seven pounds 
here; cost in England, cash, three pounds ten 
shillings. 

“You cannot depend upon any of your 
maps at home for the geography of this 
country ; the breadth of the land between the 
mountains and the sea is not great enough ; the 
direction and termination of the Drakenberg 
range are laid down quite wrong, and the 
Northern Sovereignty is all dur malkander 
as the Dutch say—all confusion. But an 
accurate map of South Africa is now in pre- 
paration by Captain Hall of the Ordnance, 
and Moffatt (son of the missionary) who 
received in England the education of a civil 
engineer, and has held the appointment of 
Surveyor to the Northern Sovereignty, is 
furnishing him with the materials for a 
correct map of the Sovereignty and of the 
country beyond the Vaal River (where the em- 
grant Boers are) as far as it is known. He 
has collected the materials with great personal 
labour, partly by actual observation, and 
partly by questioning Boers and traders, and 
testing their accounts by comparison. The 
great problems still to be solved are the 
courses eastward of the Limpopo and Ele- 
phants’ Rivers, and their embouchures. The 
country there is so unhealthy that few have 
ventured on the quest, and those have never 
returned ! 
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“'The Sovereignty is bounded on the 8. by 
the Orange River, on the N. by the Vaal 
River, on the W. by the junction of the 
Orange and Vaal, and on the E. by the 
Drakenberg and Quathlamba mountains (for 
they are not, as stated on the maps, the same), 
It has an area of about fifty thousand square 
miles, and contains some good pasture country, 
and some fit for agricultural purposes; but 
for the most part consists of endless plains 
and undulations, with little water and less 
wood. 

“The Vaal River District is the most 
northerly, and of course the last settled; it 
is very cold, so much so, that the emigrant 
Boers will not stay in it, but it is the moist- 
est and most fertile. Government has deter. 
mined to colonise it; and Major Warden, the 
British resident or Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Sovereignty, appointed some time ago a 
land commissioner, with power to inspect and 
allot farms, to confirm or reject, under certain 
conditions, the claims of certain Dutch occv- 
piers, and to found a ‘dorf’ or town, to be 
called after his Excellency, ‘ Harrismith.’ This 
town, which is about two hours on horseback 
(or twelve miles from where I now am), and 
which contains one house and a half is situated 
in long. E. 28, 42; lat. S. 28,12. It is on 
the Wilger River, a fine stream, which, after 
a S. W. course of fifty miles, right along the 
summit of the Drakenberg, turns N. W., and 
runs right across the district into the Vual. 
There are very fine farms in this district ; but 
nothing would induce me to live here, which 
is a hundred times worse than a hundred 
Salisbury Plains. I would rather have a 
fifty acre farm in Canada, than twelve thov- 
sand acres in any part of Africa I have yet 
seen. I am told there is some beautiful 
country down south in Caffre Land; but I 
have as yet seen nothing to be mentioned in 
the same day with the wildest part of New 
Brunswick. Maritzburgh is rather a pretty 
place, or will be when trees are planted round 
it. Living is from twenty-five to thirty- 
five shillings a week. No decent person 
can stay at the inn, which is filthy, noisy, 
and low. 

* African travelling is the most execrable, 
slow, tedious, cruel, body-and-mind-destroying 
occupation that can possibly be devised. It 
may be all very well in the interior ; abounding 
in game on all sides, and where something 
occurs every minute to excite and amuse; 
but to travel for hundreds of miles, over the 
veld, especially in winter and spring, when 
there is not a blade of grass upon it, at the 
rate of three miles an hour, scorched by the 
sun all day, and shivering with cold at night: 
the scenery eternally the same dreary waste, 
and the only relief the mid-day outspan, the 
dinner, and the pipe—solace of many woes; 
the monotony only varied by the oxen sticking 
on some steep hill, drift, or sprient, when a 
scene occurs that I have no time to describe 
now—even were it possible to describe ; 
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your only attendants, beastly, lazy, impu- 
dent Hottentots ; the only people you meet, a 
sulky brute of a Dutchman, who scarcely 
condescends to shake hands, and say, ‘ Goeden 
dag ?’—all this is to me very sickening, to say 
nothing of the awful waste of time and energy, 
spent in moving about like a snail, with your 
house on your back. Light waggons, with 
mules, are the things for this country ; they 
are already superseding bullock-waggons at 
the Cape, and will here if my example is fol- 
lowed.” 


INFANCY AND AGE. 


Sweet is the light of infancy, and sweet 

The glimmering halo round the brows of age ! 

But mystic more than beautiful are both !— 

Mystic with angels’ smiles and far-shed gleams 

Of something much diviner than the full 

Meridian,—something strange with wondrous 
grace ! 

And both are kin. The faint horizon round 

Which travels the dim globe from West to East 

And binds in a ring of tender amethyst 

The dying splendour with the dawning rose, 

Is but the effluence of that which crowns 

Their passage thro’ the world: consummate day ! 

From angels’ arms they come, to angels’ arms 

They go; young eyes that greet the growing 
beams, 

And weary lids that watch them wink and fade, 

Behold the same soft twilight of the sky ; 

The difference is but of morn and eve. 

Fresh morn and fading eve! twin mothers dear, 

Whose bosoms give the milk of mortal hours 

To one and to the other, evermore— 

Eternity, nursing them both as babes ! 

And both are babes !—one rock’d in the lap of 
life 

And one in the lap of death! 


LONDON SPARROWS. 


A nice light dinner at my club, to day—no 
politics after it—too wise for that—bad for di- 
gestion at my age. I will go home at once. 
As the evening is fine, I will take Cockspur 
Street in my way, in order to have a look at 
the window of Squires’ (late Colnaghi and 
Puckle’s) print-shop. Howit shines with rich 
effects of light and shade ! 

Now, let me see. What isthat? My spec- 
tacles. So, I thonghtit was his. Carlo Dolce’s 
“ Madonna colle Stelle.” How beautiful ! how 
more than beautiful! A divine light, like an 
inward tear, gleams in the eye, as though the 
soul were melting with grief, too sacred to be 
allowed to gush forth upon the cheek, far less 
to fall upon the earth. Moreover, the deep 
sorrow is tempered with a resigning and loving 
sweetness—a looking upward to One whose 
presence to her inspired vision, or rapt and de- 
vout imagination, gives balm and consolation 
to her mute heart’s anguish. A window full 
of prints like this, and those of Paul and Dom- 
inic Colnaghi, and one or two others 

But what is this fidgetting behind me—this 
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twitching at my coat-skirts? I turn round. 
Nobody is behind me. There is nobody close 
to me. Some people passing by—but not 
near. I must have fancied it. 

Anything new in the window, since I last 
came by. Yes—* Les Saintes Femmes vont 
au tombeau du Christ.” The painter, judging 
by those two heads, for I don’t recollect the 
design—must be Raphael. Let me see—my 
spectaclesagain. ‘Charles Landell, pinwit !” 
Astonishing audacity! The deliberate imita- 
tion in style and character of two of the heads, 
and the direct robbery of the third! This lat- 
ter one is Raphael’s “St. Anne.” Why, I 
know it as well as I know my own face, and 
better. It is in Raphael’s “ Holy Family” en- 
titled “ La Perle,” and was, some years ago, in 
possession of the King of Spain. The cool 
and barefaced way in which artists continually 
purloin—— 

There again !—certainly something pushed 
along close behind me; yet there’s no crowd, 
nor any one at my side. ‘To be sure, at the 
other end of the window-front there is a little 
urchin looking in ata print. It could not have 
been he. How earnestly he gazes at Ra- 
phael’s “ Madonna, with the infant Christ!” 
But now I look again at him, what a face he 
has ! what bad features and expression. How 
can he feel any sympathy with what he gazes 
upon. It must be mere curiosity. Yet how 
intent he seems. He is very diminutive, and 
cannot be above eight or nine years of age; 
yet he has the face of a bad man of fifty. He 
has a sallow complexion, a retreating forehead, 
with dirty light hair, very coarse and short. 
No cap; so that I can see the shape of his 
head, which is very small, and compressed in 
front and at the sides, and rises behind very 
high, and expands. His nose is mean and 
pinched, with a sharp ridge, his eyes very small, 
his cheek-bones and the lower jaw, very large 
for such a child ; his mouth also is large, and 
projects, and his chin juts out sharply—the 
little Tartar. But what is this on the other 
side of me, and close under my elbow! An- 
other poor little imp of about ten years of age. 
How extremely plain—not to say ugly—street- 
children often are! Their hard life and the 
characters of their parents, causes it. This 
child, who is now staring in at the window 
upon a print of Sir Robert Peel, and flattening 
his nose against the glass, has a forehead 
“villanous low,” with dark eyes, and short 
dark hair, and his diminutive face, both in fea- 
tures and expression, is uncommonly like one 
end of a cocoa-nut. 

What a sad lot for these children to be left 
thus,—perhaps even turned adrift by their 
parents, to wander about the streets, and pick 
up, here and there, a precarious crumb! 
And now, as I turn round, I see three others, 
apparently in the same wretched outcast con- 
dition—-two boys and a girl) The elder boy 
seems not to care much about it; he has, no 
doubt, become more accustomed to his lot. 
He is between twelve and thirteen. His voice 
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is hoarse, cracked, and discordant; perhaps 


by some street-cry. He hasa large projecting 
nose, red pulpy lips, a long chin, and a long 
throat, uncovered. No collar——indeed, now I 
look again, no shirt; and he wears a greasy 
jacket and trowers, both much too small for 
him ; so that his large red hands and wrists, 
swollen with chilblains, hang listlessly far 
below the end of his sleeves; and his long, 
thin ankles, and large unshapely feet are so 
far below the end of his trowsers as to give 
the appearance of the legs and feet of a bird. 
He is whistling a sort of jig tune, and beating 
time with one of his heels. Poor boy !—I 
dare say he would be very glad to work if he 
had an opportunity. A girl, of about twelve, 
stands on one side of him. She is so scantily 
clad as to be scarcely decent. Her shoulder- 
blades stick up, she is so meagre, and she 
shivers with the cold. But I do not like the 
expression of her face ; for, though I pity her 
eager, hungry look, and evidently bad state of 
health, I cannot help seeing that she has very 
much the look of a sickly rat. On the other 
side of the elder boy, stands a younger one— 
of some ten years of age. He is very pale, 
and has fair hair, a rueful mouth, rather 
dropping at the corners, large sad eyes, with 
very long lashes, and an expression at once 
timid, yet indifferent—innocent, and guilty. 
Guilty !—of what can such a child be guilty ? 
They slowly walked away, all three—perhaps 
in consequence of my observing thém so 


attentively. They quicken their pace as they 


turn the corner. Why was! so tardy to re- 
lieve them? It would have become me, as a 
Christian, to have thought of relieving their 
necessities, even for the night, far better than 
to have speculated upon their physiognomies 
asa philosopher. But it is time for me to re- 
turn home. Sad addition to my experience. 
My wife waiting tea for bless my so 
where ?—it can’t be ?—yes, it can—my watch 
is gone! Slipt down through my pocket— 
no doubt—there’s a hole in it--no—or it fel! 
out while I was stooping to fasten my gaiter- 
button, in Pall Mall. Most vexatious. <A 
family watch! Gold chain, and seals, too! 
Well—it can’t be helped. In these cases a 
pinch of snuff often—-often—pshaw !—often 
relieves—relieves one—hillo!—have I been 
relieved of that, also! Perhaps it’s in my 
side pocket, with my purse--purse ! why, my 
purse is gone! I really begin to think I must 
have been robbed ! 

It was but too true. I had been robbed. 
Nor have TI recounted*the extent; for, on ar- 
riving at home, I found that I had also lost a 
white cambric handkerchief, and a silk snuff 
handkerchief; and my wife, making a further 
examination, discovered that I had lost my 
gold spectacles and case, a diamond shirt-pin, 
a box of Tolu lozenges, which I had purchased 
in the morning, and a handsomely bound edi- 
tion of Izaak Walton’s delightful “ Treatise 
on Angling.” But where, and when, I could 
have lost all these things--by what means, 
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and by whom I could have been robbed—I was 


utterly at a loss to conjecture. 

I remained in this condition of perfect inno- 
cence and bewilderment as to the nimble fin- 
gers that had picked my pockets, till this morn- 
ing, when, casually looking over a newspaper, 
of a week or two back, | lighted upon the fol- 
lowing Police Report :— 


Precocious Crime anp Imprupence.—At the 
Mansivn House, three boys, the eldest only eleven, 
and the two others under nine years of age, were 
charged with picking pockets. A lad had, to his 
surprise, seen one of them slide a small stick into 
the pocket of a gentleman, and open it for inspec- 
tion ; and he had seen the process repeated on 
several succeeding customers, but, as it chanced, 
without disclosing any prospect of spoil. The 
two companions kept close, covering their leader’s 
operations, and ready to receive his booty and 
make off. 

“ On this statement being made, the smallest 
of the boys exclaimed, ‘ Don’t you believe a word 
he says, my Lord; it’s all nothing but out-and- 
out lies.’ 

“Lord Mayor. ‘ What did you carry that stick 
for ?’ 

“ Boy. ‘ What for ? why, to keepaway any boys 
that might want to whack me, to be sure.’ 

“The other urchin, looking the Lord Mayor 
full in the face, assured him that their accuser was 
a regular liar, and he would nap it some day for 
what he said against innocent people. The eldest 
of the boys said he had neither father nor mother ; 
that he lived with a woman in Mint Street, to 
whom he paid a penny a-night for his bed; and 
that he grubbed about for his victuals in the day. 

“Lord Mayor. ‘I shall cause inquiries to be 
made about you, and send you to the House of 
Occupation.’ 

“ Boy. ‘ Don’t do that. If you let me go, you 
shan’t have me any more, I’]] promise you.’ 

« Lord Mayor. ‘ No; you shall have some pro- 
tection. As for the other two, they shall be 
whipped in the presence of their parents, who are 
here, and discharged.’ 


A light—a lurid beam, but still a light— 
broke upon me, as I laid down the paper, and 
snatched off my spectacles. The children !—- 
the little objects looking in at the print-shop 
in Cockspur Street--looking in at Sir Robert 
Peel—and the Madonna—and lurking round 
about, behind me!—those were the poor in- 
nocents who had so adroitly dipped into my 
pockets, and relieved me of the contents. 
These were the London Sparrows, who 
“ grubbed about” the streets for their victuals 
in the day, and picked up whatever they could 
find by night! To think of a gentleman at 
my time of life, being robbed by infants of eight 
or nine years of age !—and to think of a wise 
and paternal government being able to devise 
no better remedy for so shocking an employ- 
ment for infants, than that of giving them a 
whipping ! 

Discoursing on these matters last night at 
my club, there happened to be present a gen- 
tleman (Mr. Joseph Tweezer), a member of 
the Statistical Society, who had paid much 
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attention to the subject of infant thieves, and 
he informed me, that the fact, of which I made 
so much, though it might be much to me on 
account of the loss, was a common occurrence. 
“ Yes, Sir,” said I, “ but, if I seem to make 
much of it, you must also add my first shock 
at such very early depravity—a depravity that 
makes but one step between the cradle and 
the gallows! Surely, Mr. Tweezer, you do 
not call ¢hat a common occurrence ?” 
Mr. Tweezer assured me that it was. He 
told me he had often attended at the Police 
Courts, and had been an eye and ear-witness 
to scenes quite equa] to the one J mentioned 
having recently read in a newspaper police 
report. Only two days ago he was present 
when a little boy of nine years of age was 
brought up for examination. Jt was proved 
that he had robbed a till in a shop in broad 
day, and while the shopman was there. He 
had watched the man till he moved away 
from behind the counter, and then dropping 
on all-fours, the diminutive thief crawled 
along the floor on his hands and knees, got 
underneath the counter, and raising one hand, 
softly drew out the till-drawer, and took 
three shillings and sixpence. He would have 
got safe off, but for a customer entering the 
door just as he was creeping out. 
“ Dreadful precocity!” said I. “ My oil 
and Italian merchant told me that a short 
time ago three little boys came to his shop 
door, and begged in the most eloquent terms, 


He 


for a half-penny, ‘to buy a bit of bread.’ 
did not give them the half-penny, but he 
gave each of them a piece of bread. They 
had been gone about five minutes, when he 
discovered they had stolen a bottle of olives 


to eat with it. He consoled himself, however, 
with the reflection that the boys, no doubt, 
took the olives for preserved gooseberries, or 
nice plums; so that whether they ate them 
direct out of the bottle, or had a pudding 
made of them, the expression of face with 
which he knew they would look at each other 
on the first mouthful, would well repay him 
for the loss. But as to the impudence of 
infant thieves, even in the presence of the 
magistrate, of which you tell me, surely this 
is not a common occurrence ?” 

“Tt continually happens,” replied Mr. 
Tweezer: “I once saw a little imp, of not 
more than ten years of age—and very small 
even for that age—brought before the magis- 
trate for attempting to steal a bundle of dried 
sprats from a fishmonger’s, simply watching 
a moment when nobody was in the shop. He 
was caught by a policeman happening to pass 
the door just as he darted out with his prize. 
But the sprats were not found upon him. He 
had contrived to get rid of them, the instant 
he found himself seized. When the magis- 
trate asked him what he had to say for him- 
self, he replied, ‘ Ax fifty-two’ (the number of 
the policeman) ‘ what he has to say, your wor- 
ship, for taking hold on a hinnocent boy in 
that way, all for nothink?” The magistrate 
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wasamazed. ‘For nothing! you little rascal,’ 
said he, ‘ why, did you not steal a bundle of 
dried sprats?’ No, your worship, not a bit 
on it—on my hoath, if I did.” The magistrate 
fixed his eye upon the little imp. ‘Then 
what did you do in the shop?’ said he, ‘ why 
did you go in there when nobody else was in 
sight 2? Without an instant’s hesitation, the 
imp aforesaid replied, ‘A boy flung my cap 
into the shop for a lark—and I went arter it 
—that’s all, your worship !’ ” 

“ But this,” said I, “did not get him off ?” 

“Of course not,” replied Mr. Tweezer ; 
“his defence was received with a burst of 
laughter, and he was ordered two days’ im- 
prisonment, and to be whipped.” 

“Some private room, then, is attached to 
the magistrate’s office for this summary pro- 
cess of whipping ;” said I, “and the boy is 
afterwards taken to a place of confinement 
near at hand, I suppose ?” 

“ Oh, by nomeans,” exclaimed Mr. T weezer; 
“ don’t imagine that matters are conducted in 
any such simple, convenient, and inexpensive 
form as that. Something elaborate, costly, 
and quite unnecessary, is the rule on these 
occasions. ‘There is no private room attached 
to any magistrates’ office for the summary 
castigation of infant criminals; neither are 
they confined in any House of Correction near 
at hand, for the four-and-twenty, or eight- 
and-forty, hours’ imprisonment, which they 
are sometimes ordered. No, no; a far more 
imposing paraphernalia is considered requisite. 
The little urchin—and, of course, it often 
occurs that there is only one—is duly con- 
ducted to the huge, black, close-covered 
police-van, with its pair of fine horses, coach- 
man, police-guard outside behind, and, per- 
haps, a second policeman seated inside with 
‘the prisoner.” Away they drive, in dark 
solemnity, through the streets, ‘the observed 
of all observers,’ and take their way to West- 
minster, and then through a variety of squalid 
streets and ways, till they arrive at the great 
Tothill Fields Bridewell. The massive gates 
are unlocked—inward rolls the sombre van— 
more gates are unlocked—the prisoners are 
ordered to alight—and behold! out gets a 
little, dirty, ragged, trembling, half-fledged 
London Sparrow, and is deposited on the 
broad gravel-walk leading up to the Go- 
vernor’s house! Heis then left standing, with 
scared looks, staring round at the great stony 
solitude of dead walls and blind buildings, 
and walls with black cheveaw-de-frize of iron 
along the top of them, till relieved by the 
arrival of an officer, who ‘ conducts him to his 
apartment,’ where, in presence of ‘his medical 
attendant,’ he is duly introduced by the pro- 
per officer to his ‘birch-rod, and is then 
placed in solitary confinement during the re- 
maining four-and-twenty hours of the term of 
his sentence !” 

“ And you have seen all this, sir?” said I. 

“No, replied Mr. T weezer, “not with my 
own eyes. I have never been to Bridewell ; 
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but T was told it all—in fact, the whole scene 
was described to me, and many such, by one 
of the policemen w ho attended the van, and 
was, no doubt, indignant at so much tronble. 
expense, and formality for so insignificant a 
result. He was a very large-made, powerful 
man—has since left ‘the force,’ and gone as 
porter on the Great Western Railway.” 

‘But, good heavens, Mr. Tweezer!” ex- 
claimed I, “can a wise and paternal govern- 
ment devise no better machinery than ‘all this 
for the prevention of juvenile and infant 
crime? Prevention do I say ?—why there’s 
no attempt at prevention in this. It is simply a 
costly arrangement for inflicting small punish- 
nents, the effect of which may not, perhaps, 


be of much longer duration than the period of 


confinement—unless, indeed, it tends to harden 
and exasperate, and render the culprits more 
cunning for the future.” 

“You are quite right,” replied my friend 
Tweezer, “as to the view you take of these 
trivial and numerous punishments of the 
infant thieves; but you are not doing justice 
to the arrangements of the Tothill Fields 
Bridewell, if you suppose they do no more 
than this. In this prison are hundreds of 
women of all ages, as well as hundreds of boys 
of all ages, from six to fifteen; many of these 
are ordered imprisonment for periods of two 
or three years; and when this is the case, 


they are each taught to read and write, and 
are instructed in some trade, according to the 


aptitude they evince. In many instances— 
for picking pockets, you know, my dear sir, 
requires an expert hand, especially when they 
contrive to take everything a gentleman has 
about him—in many instances, therefore, the 
prisoners became skillful workmen, so that 
on leaving the prison, they are able to earn an 
honest living. And this, at least fifty percent 
of them are found to do.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said I; “excellent and 
comforting as all this is, which you tell me, 
it really seems like beginning at the wrong 
end. First, the paternal government allows 
its children to become thieves without a single 
effort at prevention; and then, when preven- 
tion is a work of very great difficulty, and 
requires a great expenditure of money and 
time, to produce a doubtful result—or only 
fifty per cent of ultimate good—then, only, 
the idea of education, instruction, and training 
in moral and personal habits, seems to occur 
to the sagacious brains of our legistators. 
Look at the scurvy sum granted for what 
they dared to call ‘ National Education ! ’°— 
and look at the taxes I pay for all sorts of 
other things! Protection, forsooth! and 
taxes for the ‘ Public Service!’ why are my 
contributions to the public service of so little 
good to me, in respect of the safety of my 
personal property, that I must needs pay, in 
addition, the sum total of a gold watch—a 
silver snuff-box—two handkerchiefs—a dia- 
mond shirt-pin—a pair of gold spectacles—a 
box of Tolu lozenges, and a handsomely bound 


[Conducted by 


copy of Isaac Walton’s ‘Complete Angler—) 
in order to be protected in certain statistical 
ratios and degrees, from a similar occurrence 
in future, which may, nevertheless, happen 
to-morrow !” 


THE MARSH FOG AND THE SEA 
BREEZE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


Wuen I went out to my shrimping, the 
next morning, I saw the last of the extreme 
quietness of our beach. Up to this time, it 
was no unusual thing for Jos and me to have 
the long range of shore entirely to ourselves ; 
so lazy were the few people who lived there, 
and so rare was it for any stranger to come 
near us. After this morning, I never knew it 
so again. I slipped out of the house before 
anybody else was awake, carrying my net and 
basket. It must have been very early; for it 
was mackerel season, then, when the days are 
long ; and, when [ looked back from the first 
headland, my shadow reached almost as far 
as the houses. I thought I would go over the 
headland, instead of stepping into the sea to 
go round it. It was rather further; but I 
liked the feel of the warm sand where the sea 
vetch and the slender crop of grass grew, up 
the steep. -It was pleasant treading for bare 
feet. ‘Two or three little lambs browsed there 
at this season; and shining green beetles now 
and then ran about in the sun: and perhaps a 
rabbit might cock up its white tail. I was 
soon at the top ; and there I found one of the 
Preventive Service men. His back was 
towards the sea, and his eye and glass fixed 
upon the barracks, as I suppose they had been 
the day before when we were busy about our 
trading. 

He would not answer me for some time, 
when I asked him what he saw; but at last 
he put down his glass, and to'd me that there 
were to be great doings immediately, which 
would make a vast alteration in the neigh- 
bourhood. He did not know what to think of 
it; but he supposed we had only to obey, as 
soldiers and sailors should. It was a new 
thing, as far as he knew, for soldiers to do 
building work, and the like; and we should 
see how they would manage it. A messmate 
who had strolled up to us here put in his 
word, saying that it was a regular part of a 
soldier’s business, to build up walls, and dig 
ditches, and do any work that was necessary 
for defence; and this was a time and place 
when such service was much wanted from 
soldiers who were sent to defend the coast. 
I asked what they were going to build; and I 
was told “asea-wall:” and I was as wise as 
ever. 

As I went on my way the shrimps were 
very kind, and came into my net in swarms. 
I soon filled my basket. It was so very 
heavy that I soon bethought me of throwing 
out all the very little shrimps, and returning 
them to the water. When I had done this, 
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the pools looked so tempting that I could not 
belp going in again ; and I got plenty more 
good-sized shrimps. When my shadow had 
shortened considerably, so that I thought it 
was time to be turning my face towards the 
barracks, I made haste back, round the 
point of the headland. I had heard a dull 
sound of knocking before ; and now, when I 
turned the point, I saw several soldiers, in 
their gaiters and small-clothes, but without 
their red coats, very busy within sight. Some 
had pickaxes, and were hewing away at the 
rocks; a few had barrows, and were gathering 
stones from the beach. The lazy cottagers 
had turned out sooner than usual to see the 
sight ; and some of the boys were helping to 
pick up stones. 

My mother was looking out for me im- 
patiently. She had obtained a quantity of 
mackerel from a boat just come in, and was 
going with me to the barracks, without having 
said a word of it to the neighbours. What a 
load she could carry on her back, in our 
largest creel! In addition, she and Jos took 


between them another a basket. I had 
enough to do to carry my shrimps. We left 


poor little Peter, with a great piece of bread 
in his hand, to take his chance on the beach. 
My mother locked her door, and carried 
ee the key, and set Peter down on the 
sand, with a heap of gay pebbles about him, 
and a bit of rope to play with, and trusted he 
would come to no harm. She gave one look 
back as she left the beach, and said she 
thought that, with so many people about, he 
would be safe , and she would make all the 
haste she could back again. 

We walked so fast that we were sadly hot 
and out of breath when we came upon the 
moor. My mother stopped to sake a sup out 
of her bottle, and to give us a mouthful with 
our bread, which we ate as we walked. When 
we came near the barracks, there were no 
more the French prisoners, with their eager 
faces looking out through the rails, and their 
curious jabber. What we saw through the 
rails was a line of soldiers on parade ; and 
what we heard was the loud voice of the 
officer in command, and the jingle of the 
muskets, as the men changed arms. We soon 
found that our market was greatly improved. 
We sold half our mackerel, as soon as the 
parade was over, and nearly all my shrimps. 
Another piece of luck befell us. The baker's 
cart was there, delivering bread; and the 
baker was willing, for the consideration of a 
couple of mackerel, to carry Jos and me and 
the rest of our fish to Dundridge, where we 
had no noubt of selling off everything. We 
heaped up the basket in the cart, and saw my 
mother set off homewards at a brisk trot, with 
her empty creel on her back, to see as soon as 
possible whether little Peter was safe. She 
had not forgotten to leave with Jos the fishy 
canvas bag into which we were to put our 
money. The baker told us we must take 
good care of it, for he had never known such 





a place as Dundridge was for beggars and 
thieves. He was obliged, he said, to buy off 
some of them with a daily allowance of crusts 
and old bread, to prevent his door being in- 
fested by them: and they were growing so 
saucy now as tosay that they did not like stale 
bread, and should soon make him give them 
new. His wife was afraid to sit alone in the 
shop, while he was away, even with the half- 
door bolted—the poor creatures were so 
abusive. He said the butcher over the way 
was under the same difficulty. It was un- 
known what he gave away every week in 
odd pieces of meat and bone: and yet the 
— sickly wretches looked never the better 
or it. 

Jos asked why the rich people did not take 
care of the poor, as they ought to do? and 
the baker answered that he believed the 
gentry did all they could. They had to pay 
dearer for their meat and bread, to repay the 
tradesmen for what was extorted from them ; 
and they could not go ten yards from their 
own doors, without being beset by abusive 
beggars, and mobbed if they did not give. The 
ladies had almost left off taking walks; and 
even when they went to church, they were 
not free. The church bells brought out the 
pale-faced, ragged, desperate-looking beggars 
from their cellars, and close courts and alleys, 
to tread on the heels of the gentry as they 
went through the churchyard, and wait for 
them when they came out. Last Sunday, 
indeed, he had seen something which almost 
made him doubt his eyesight. Some young 
ladies were ina pew by themselves, and a 
ghastly-looking man leaned over the door, 
putting out his hand, end even touching the 
nearest lady on the shoulder, as she bent her 
head over her prayer book. The baker said 
that he had lost no time, after observing this, 
in finding the beadle ; but before he could 
get to the pew, the ladies had given silver to 
the beggar, to get ridof him. The constables 
were afraid to do much, they were over- 
matched, and the magistracy were perplexed 
and timid. Nobody saw how the matter was 
to end ; for Dundridge was a wretchedly poor 
town now. His own opinion was that the 
unhealthiness of the place was more to blame 
than the war. People had no strength or 
spirit to work, when they were having the 
fever and ague so often ; and there was less 
and less of work and wages, every year, from 
the decay of the place. It hurt the baker 
so much to think of this, that he vented his 
vexation in giving a sharp cut to his horse, 
which made it spring forward, knocking Jos 
and me against the back of the cart, and spill- 
ing some of our slippery fish. 

I was quite ready to cry before, so frightful 
was the prospect of going among the beggars 
and thieves; and now I roared, and said I 
would get out. I believe Jos was nearly as 
much frightened. The baker must have 
greatly needed to ease his mind, to pour out 
alt this to two children. Perhaps it had done 
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him good, for he began to console us, said he 
had no doubt we should sell our fish well ; 
and that we had only to get into the houses, 
when we could, so as not to show our money- 
bag in the streets ; and he finished off with 
the consolatory declaration that we looked so 
like thieves or beggars ourselves, that he did 
not think any of that sort of people would 
hurt us. 

When we alighted at the entrance of the 
town, it would have been a satisfaction to me 
to stand in the middle of the pavement, and 
roar, as my family well knew that I could; 
but I was too desperately alarmed totry. I 
only whimpered ; and I believe this and our 
bare feet, and tattered clothes were powerful 
in obtaining for us the patronage of the cellars 
and small courts. The food we had to sell, 
really was cheap and excellent, and such as 
the poor of Dunridge would have been glad 
of an opportunity of obtaining often ; but 
I think the novelty had something to do with 
the favour we met in the very first street. 
Haggard faces, and half naked forms popped 
up from under the pavement, as it seemed, 
when Jos strengthened his heart to cry “ fresh 
mackerel.” One woman carried away two on 
half a plate ; and another hoisted a boiler 
from below for twomore. A child who could 
scarcely walk held out a farthing in one hand 
and stretched out the other fora fish. Two 
or three cook-maids appeared with dishes at 
back doors; and Jos then got behind the 
door to bag his half-pence unperceived. One 
gentleman whom we met, told us to follow 
him ; and when we got to his house. we found 
he was a school-master ; and he bought so 
many that he paid us in silver. When we 
had sold the last, the baker saw us from his 
door, and asked us if we did not want some 
bread, as it was such a long way to go home. 
He had no idea that we should attempt the 
short cut by the marsh, the townspeople had 
such a horror of that place. He said he 
should never see us again alive, if we went 
into that poisonous hole. This was not the 
sort of threat to frighten us. 

What a pity it was that this marsh was in 
the way between us and the Dunridge people, 
who had shown themselves so eager to buy 
our fish! Jos’s bag was so heavy with half- 
pence, that it tore his old jacket ; and then 
we agreed that, if we came again, we would 
ask our friend, the baker, to give us silver for 

|| our copper: as for our coming again, we 
agreed that it should be very soon. Excited 
by our gains, we fancied we could bring a 
load of fish this way, by swinging a creel 
between us; wading where we knew the 
depth, and resting where a bit of rock affurded 
room. Yet it did not seem easy to me now 
to cross it without anything to carry but an 
empty basket. I lost my footing several 














































scolded me; but I could not help it. 
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where he stood, and when I said I was giddy, 
he became suddenly very kind, and helped 
me all 
what the baker said, and thought I might 
have come once too often. 
to feel'very sick, when a whiff of air passed 
me, which I think of now as one of the 
pleasantest things that ever 
me. 
burning tar came on the breeze, and it cured 
my sickness for the moment. 
staggered on, revived now and then by 
another whiff, and then turning sick, and 
feeling strangely again. 
remember is, that I heard some knocking 
near, and saw some people moving ; that Jos 
pulled me by the arm with all his force to 
make me get up, while I seemed to be sinking 
in chilly water, and that [ heard gruff voices 
over me, and Jos saying that it was Molly, 
and that she would not get up. 
me that there was some flickering of flame, 
but whether it was from my own intense 
head-ache, or real fire before my eyes, I 
cannot say. 
ning the sea-wall that day, driving piles, and 
sounding the quicksand, and making prepara- 
tions for laying the broad foundation of stones, 
from which the embankments were to arise. 
They were burning tar, not only for their 
piles, but tolessen the danger of the bad air 
of the marsh. 
and me from a distance, and came to the 
rescue. 
coat, after wringing the water out of my old | 
frock (which finished tearing it to pieces), | 
and carried me home. 


times, and fell into the slime, so that Jos 
At first, 
he refused to lend me a hand, but when he 
found that I could not get upon the rock 


{Conducted by 


he could. I think he remembered 


I was beginning 


happened to 
The warm, sharp, penetrating smell of 


I plunged and 


The last thing I 


It seems to 


Some of the soldiers were begin- 


The working party saw Jos 


One of them covered me with his 


My mother’s conclusion from the adventure, 


was that there was bad luck in dealing with 
the Dunridge people, and that she would 
never send fish there any more. 
the weight of Jos’s money-bag, and her 
pleased surprise in laying hold of it, this ought 
to be considered a remarkable proof of her 
affection. 
ever, nor about anything else for so long a 
time, that that summer has always remained 
a perplexing one tome. All I know is, that 
I lay in a miserable state, which seemed to | 


Considering 


I knew nothing about that, how- 


me to be stretching on for ever and ever. | 
was almost too feeble to move under the rug; 
[ could not lie still ; I was too weak to cry 
aloud, and yet I was always crying. The fish 
that my mother kept under the bed smelled 
so, that it seemed to suffocate me; and when 
anybody opened the door, my mother scolded 
if it was not shut again directly. I believe 
thus much was all real, and so was little 
Peter’s crying, which went through and 
through my head. But there were worse 
things that were not real. For hours together, 
I thought I was going down and down in the 
sea, and could never get to the bottom ; and 
then it seemed as if somebody pulled me by 
the hair, and tugged, and pulled, and could 
not get me upagain. I saw terrible monsters, 
and they, too, seemed to pull at my head. 
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One day I was so scared that I tried to run 
away, and got to the door, and stood there a 
minute before I fell. My mother was coming 
when she saw me,and she and another woman 
took me for a ghost, as I stood on the door-step, 
and set up such a shriek that some of the 
officers, who were within hearing, turned to 
see what was the matter. One of them hap- 
pened to be the surgeon from the barracks—a 
kind gentleman, as I had afterwards good rea- 
son to know. He came at a moment when my 
mother was so frightened that she let him do 
whatever he pleased, and frightened indeed 
she must have been to let him do such things 
as he did. 

She must bring out a clean sheet. She had 
not such a thing as a sheet in the world; nor 
was there one among all the cottages. Pre- 
sently a sheet was borrowed from the nearest 
Preventive Station. While the messenger was 
gone about this, the doctor had all the fish 
taken from under the bed, and the whole floor 
swept. My mother did this herself, at the 
first word, lest her smuggled goods should be 
found out. When the fish was all cleared out 
of the house, there was still the thatch. The 
doctor shook his head as he looked up at it, 
and said he would not answer for anybody’s 
life under such a roof as that. All they could 
do was to stretch a sail above the bed, as 
near the roof as they could fasten it. This 
prevented insects and bits of mouldy thatch 
from falling upon meas I lay; but it could 
not cure the smell. To my mother’s great 
surprise (considering the season of the year), 
the doctor said, I should have a better chance 
with no roof over me at all, than with such a 
thatch. 

I really think she believed that the doctor 
meant outright murder when he put me into 
a tub and poured cold water over me. Still 
I got better ; and one day, after a long sleep, 
when I woke, I knew quite clearly who they 
all were, and what they were saying; and | 
did not fancy that the sea was in the house, 
or that I was in the sea; or that there were 
any monsters about the bed. I heard my 
mother say that I had been bewitched, and 
that the doctor had washed out the spell; 
and then the neighbours said, that, after he 
had once done it himself, anybody else could 
do it; and that she must not let the evil imp 
get a hold again; but, as soon as I began to 
toss and look wild, she must wash out the 
spell again. She mustalso let the door stand 
wide, that, if the imp got in again, there might 
be plenty of room for him to flee, when the 
water began to dash. For their part, they 
promised to leave a free passage, by staying 
away from the door. 

The days grew shorter and shorter, and 
still I could not walk at all. My mother used 
to set me down, like a baby, on the door-steps, 
in the sunny autumn mornings; but the 
evenings were long and rather dreary, with 
the firelight flickering on the rafters, and I 
with nothing to do but to lie on the bed and 


watch it; and doze, and wake again, till my 
mother came to bed. One evening, when I 
was in a pretty deep doze, I heard such a 
shriek as I shall never forget. It made me 
shriek before I knew what I was about. 
Then came a terrible clamour ;—men’s voices 
shouting, and children screaming, and the 
women crying aloud for the Lord to have 
mercy upon them. Then there was a blaze 
of light all abroad, which shone in at the 
window ; and this convinced me that “ Bony” 
was come at last. Lb fixed my eyes on the 
door, to see him comein. But I could not 
bear this long. Even if I met him by the 
way, I must go where every body else was. 
So I slipped off the bed, all trembling as I 
was, and held fast by the barrel and the 
chest that stood against the wall, and got to 
the door. What a sight it was! The great 
fire on the rock above our house was kindled ; 
and it blazed away, so that every pebble and 
sprig of sea-weed on the beach could be seen 
as in broad day. The boys kept throwing on 
wood—and a good deal that had been tarred : 
and up shot the flame, each time, as if it was 
in spirits at being fed. Then a light appeared 
on a headland to the east, a great way off; 
and presently another, so far off that it looked 
like a flickering yellow star. And the same 
to the west. The whole coast was lighted up, 
to receive Bony, at last. I looked round for 
him ; but I saw only faces that I knew. Well 
as I knew them, they looked very terrible. 
My mother was quite wild. When the night 
breeze brought the clang of the church-bells 
from the town, where every bell was ringing 
the alarm, she put her hands to herears. She 
sat down, and hid her face in her apron, and 
kept shaking her head in her own lap, so that 
I was afraid to speak to her; but, at last, I put 
my arms round her neck, and said, “ Mother, 
where’s Bony ?” 

She looked up with a dreadful face—all 
drawn with terror. 

“Let’s run away,” she whispered in a hoarse 
voice, which I heard in my heart, through all 
the roar of the flame. 

“T can’t run,” I whimpered, sinking on the 
sand, 

She caught me up in her arms, gave Jos a 
box on the ear to attract his attention from 
the beacon-fire, ordered him to carry Peter 
and follow her, and made for the little dell, 
which led up into the country. Before we 
had fled half through it, another dismal yell 
from behind, and our own name _ shouted, 
made us look round. Some brands from the 
beacon had been blown upon the roof of our 
cottage, and the thatch had caught. That 
rotten thatch was doomed, and the whole 
dwelling with it! My mother put me down, 
and wrung her hands. Between the fear of 
Bony, and that of losing the smuggled goods, 
she was well nigh distracted. But the 
smuggled goods were not wholly, nor chiefly 
her own, while her life was: so she took me 
up again, and continued her flight. Jos, how- 
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ever, was of a different mind. He made little 
Peter take hold of my mother’s apron, and 
ran back to save what he could of our goods. 
By the help of the neighbours, every thing 
was dragged out before the rafters fell in, 
and nothing was lost but the tobacco, which 
was poked in under the boards. When our 
neighbours and partners, Glassford and 
Oulton, perceived that Bony was not yet 
actually on the beach, they ventured to secure 
the goods in their own houses, and hide 
them cleverly before the officers should come 
down. 

The officers were not long in coming. 
Amidst the other sounds of that awful night, 
were the gun fired at intervals from the Pre- 
ventive Station, and the military music ap- 
proaching from the barracks ; and again (what 
seemed to me as terrific as anything), the 
jingling and crashing of the heavy waggons, 
that came down the lanes from the inland farm- 
steads, to carry away the women and children, 
and most valuable goods. My mother hailed 
two or three of these, but the drivers only in- 
quired whereabouts the French had really 
landed, and when we had seen them; and 
then told us that we must wait, and they would 
pick us up as they returned. 

“Don’t, mother, don’t!” I said at last, 
when her loud crying became more than | 
could bear. “Don’t crysoloud. Bony is not 
here.” 

She told me that I did not know that; and 
the words froze my very heart. I hid my face 
on her shoulder; and of the rest of the night 
I remember nothing. 

The next was a brilliant autumn morning, 
and J saw the wide stretch of coast, and 
broad expanse of sea, for the first time for 
some months. We were brought down to 
our own beachagain. When the heaving sea, 
with its glittering track to the eastward, was 
seen without ship or boat upon it) for the 
boats were drawn up along the whole coast, 
where the beacon fires had been visible), it 
was supposed that the French fleet of gun- 
boats had passed on to the westward; but by 
degrees it came out that the whole was a pro- 
digious mistake. The soldiers, and the 
country people whom they had got to help 
them with the sea-wall, had been in the habit, 
all the summer, of burning tarred wood, as a 
safeguard against the stench of the marsh; 
and on concluding their work, some of the 
lads had fed the little fire into one so far 
visible from a distance as to be taken by the 
townspeople for the kindling of a beacon. 
Out rang their bells; forth went the news, 
gathering force and fulness at every step; 
and the consequence was the firing of the bea- 
cons all along the coast. It was a consola- 
tion dear to the hearts of many, to their dying 
day, that the Prime Minister was waked out 
of his sleep the next night, to hear about our 
town, and our beacon, and our headland; and 
that our doings were heard of by King George 


the Third himself, who was, in fact, almost 
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as much interested in Bony’s landing as we 
were. We were a prouder set of people from 
that day. 

Except that a heap of charred wood lay 
where our cottage had stood, the scene looked 
to everybody else just the same as usual. But 
to me, it was wonderfully changed. Since | 
had seen it last, the sea-wall had been built, 
and the whole marsh had quite changed in 
appearance. No more water had flowed in, 
and a vast deal had drained out. There were 
no glittering pools and little streams, and the 
land was almost as dark as the moor. Along 
its seaward edge was a broad, firm walk, on 
which sentries were now placed, and by 
which we could reach the hard sands to the 
west ina few minutes, without wetting the 
soles of our feet. I was told that the towns- 
people, and the boys of the whole neighbour- 
hood, were so eager about the new work and 
pay, and so sorry when the sea-wall was 
finished, that it was thought that another 
work would answer; and a causeway to the 
town across the narrowest part of the marsh 
was planned. It was likely to pay well in 
time by a very small toll, and as the fishermen 
along the coast would traffic in the town every 
day of the week. The shops would have their 
custom ; and the townspeople would be glad of 
a constant supply of fish. The doctors said 
the wall and causeway would be paid for pre- 
sently, if toll was taken from the average num- 
ber of persons that would have had the fever 
if the marsh had remained as it was. The mere 
money-saving from abolishing so much illness, 
though it was the least part of the good, was 
such as to justify a free expenditure on such 
improvements. 

What the doctors said was confirmed by 
experience. From that time, the fever 
lessened, year by year, as the marsh dried up, 
till at last (and that was before I was in my 
teens) it became a matter of public infor- 
mation and serious inquiry when a case of fever 
occurred in the town. Before that time the 
marsh had changed its aspect again and again. 
It was very ugly while it was black, with 
brown water trickling through its drains, and 
rustling the sands at low water. ‘Then it was 
covered by degrees with a woolly bluish 
grass; and in July we saw it dotted over 
with rushy ricks of meadow hay, such as 
cattle would not take if they could get any- 
thing better. Then we saw more and more 
beasts grazing there, and patches of it were 
manured upon trial. When once a turnip- 
crop was taken off one corner of it, the im- 
provement went on rapidly. The rent that it 
yields is rather low still; but I have seen 
more loads of potatoes and turnips carried 
from it, than of manure carried to it; and ina 
few years there were thin crops of oats waving 
in the breeze. As the fish-carts pass to the 
town, along the clean, sandy causeway, with 
hedges and green fields on either hand, it is 
difficult to believe how, within the remem- 
brance of many residents of Dunridge, the 
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sea eagle hovered over the fishy morass, the 
only creature that gathered any other harvest 
there, than that of disease and death. 

But I have got on a long way from the 
morning after the invasion, as the people used 
to call that panic. 

How we who were burnt out were to be 
housed, was the first question. On a hint 
from the doctor, I was kindly received in the 
nearest Preventive Stationhouse. My mother 
and her other children found corners in the 
neighbours’ houses for atime. In a week’s 
time, I was quite able to take care of myself; 
and in another week, I was at play on the 
sands again, and even earning money, in a 
curious sort of way, on the sea wall. The 
station-house was as clean as a quaker’s 
meeting ; and in a fine air, of course. By 
day, I Jay on the dry grass in the sun; and 
by night, I slept—and oh! so soundly—on a 
little mattress, in the corner of a white- 
washed room, where the floor was cleaner 
than our plates at home ever were, and where 
the window was open all day, and left a little 
open at the top, all night. The first time | 
walked down to the beach, I met the doctor 
and another of the officers ; and I heard him 
say that he could never have brought me 
round entirely, if I had staid among fish gar- 
bage, and under rotten thatch ; and that it was 
a good thing for me that we had been burnt 
out. 

“This is the child that has such a sharp 
sight, you may remember,” he said to the 
other officer. 

“What! this little wretch?” asked the 
lieutenant. “I should not have believed that 
she was the same child.” 

“And yet she is plump, compared with 
what she was ten days since. And I dare 
say, her eyes are as good as ever, by this 
time.” 

The gentlemen tried me, and found that at 
any rate my sea-sight was better than theirs, 
and that I could see more without the glass, 
than they could with it. After a few words 
of consultation they bade me follow them to 
the sea-wall; and then the lieutenant pro- 
mised me a fart:.ing for every sail I could 
make the sentinel see; and a half-penny for 
every sail that he could not see, but that I 
could bring two witnesses to avouch. This 
seemed to me strange at the time ; a waste of 
money, though I was to get it; and to some 
it might seem strange now, after the many 
years of peace, during which we have been 
released from looking out for an enemy from 
the sea. But in those times a strange sail 
was the daily and nightly thought of all 
people on the coast, and especially of those 
who were charged with the defence of our 
beloved native shores. A good sea-sight was 
a qualification worth paying for in those 
times. 


The soldiers had managed to make gardens 
of the bog that surrounded the barracks, and 
I longed that my mother would do as the 


soldiers and the other fish-wives did, that we 
might now and then taste fresh vegetables 
with our dry bread and salt fish. But she 
did not like the trouble. She sat down any- 
where on the sand to clean her fish, and left 
the stuff all strewed about where she had 
sat. 

We did not see why we should not have a 
garden of our own, where our sea-weed, 
ashes, and garbage might grow vegetables for 
us, without being carried so far as the bar- 
racks. I told Jos that if he could get any- 
body to go into partnership with him about 
a garden, T would try and get a place in 
Dunridge, where I might learn to make good 
soup, and to cook and manage so that we 
might have something better to eat than dry 
bread and salt fish. 

Perhaps few children of our age would 
have thought of this, in other circumstances ; 
but, to speak the truth, we were growing 
very ee about my mother’s bottle; and 
we had lately been gathering up notions of 
comfort which were all the more striking, 
because they were new. 

The notion was so cheering that I ran 
over to Dunridge as fast as my feet would 
carry me: and at the same moment Jos was 
running as fast in the contrary direction, in 
an equal hurry about the other half of our 
scheme. He soon found a man in the Pre- 
ventive Service who offered to go into part- 
nership with him in his scheme of a 
garden. 

The dell was the proper place ; and there 
Jos and his friend soon fixed on a promising 
bit of ground, with a south-east aspect; and 
Butter, his partner, desired Jos to be collect- 
ing materials for a fence which would keep 
out the rabbits, while he obtained the owner’s 
consent to begin to dig. He knew the gentle- 
man well, from having had many a conversa- 
tion with him about the smugglers and the 
defence of the coast; and he was sure there 
would be no difficulty. There was no diffi- 
culty. It wasa new idea to the proprietor 
that any thing could be done with that 
corner of his land; and he was pleased that 
the experiment should be tried. The rent of 
the first quarter acre was the merest trifle ; 
but not so since the neighbours have asked 
for gardens there too. From end to end of 
that well-tilled dell, now covered with heavy 
crops of garden produce, and smelling sweet 
with the beanflower and fragrant pot-herbs in 
their season, every yard of ground pays rent 
to the owner, whose father was wont, to the 
day of his death, to point out Jos to his 
visitors, when they came down to the coast, 
as the lad who made the first move towards 
turning a sink of corruption into a wholesome 
and fruitful garden. 

I have said how eagerly I ran towards the 
town, with my head full of my new plan. 
My only idea was to apply to the baker. I 
had no success the first day; for, besides that 
the baker’s wife did not want a little maid 
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who needed to be taught everything, no one 
would think of taking me while my feet were 
bare, and my clothes in rags, and my hair all 
tangled and rusted with the weather. My 
mother was not really poor, I knew; and | 
coaxed her into a bargain with. the butcher’s 
wife, by which a certain quantity of fish was 
to be delivered in consideration of a suit of 
clothes for me. My own history has nothing 
to do, from this time, with that of our hamlet, 
as I never lived there again. It is enough to 
say that I have found that “where there’s a 
will there’s a way ;” that I learned not only 
to cook, but to read and write, and a good 
deal besides; and that, having been first a 
scholar, and then a teacher in the Sunday 
School of Dunridge, when Sunday schools 
were first heard of there, I married the best of 
the teachers, who became master of the Or- 
phan Asylum. 

I had not been married long when I had 
occasion to go to the hamlet, one fine August 
evening. It was a pleasant walk now by the 
causeway. There was a low blossomy hedge 
on either hand, over which one looked upon 
clover and turnip fields, with the sea beyond, 
now all golden and glittering with the sunset. 
On the other side, the reapers were busy, 
cutting wheat—about the first, I should think, 
that had been grown where the marsh had 
been. Where the grain had been carried, 
the children were driving flocks of geese from 
the moor into the stubbles, and dressing them- 
selves up with poppies and blue corn-flowers. 
If they had ventured hither ten years before 
they would have been smeared with slime, and 
sick with stench, and would have gathered 
nothing better than rushes. The change was 
striking enough to me, though I had watched 
its progress: much more so was it to another, 
who came suddenly upon it. 

I was sitting with my mother on the 
shingle, just as the pale moon came up over 
the headland, and Peter, now a stout lad, was 
helping Jos to draw up the boat, after a suc- 
cessful trip, when, chancing to turn my head, 
I saw a sailor, witha bundie over his shoulder, 
looking down into the dell from the further 
end. He came along, staring about him like 
one bewildered ; and he stood still and listened 
when he heard the creak and jingle of the 
harvest waggon. 

It was my father; and I think we knew 
him before he was sure that he knew us. He 
was much aged, but not nearly so much as 
my mother, who was, indeed, taken by stran- 
gers for our grandmother. I saw that my 
father was shocked. With his children he 
was strangely shy at first. He could not 
order us about, and knock us about as he used 
to do; and I think he was awkward as to how 
to speak to us. 

I left him sitting beside my mother, and 
looking about him in great amazement, and 
asking many questions of the lads, while I 
cooked his supper. He liked his supper well, 
and when he heard that I was going to 
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Dunridge on foot that night, he was more 
puzzled than ever. We told him there was a 
short and pleasant way now; he would go 
part of the way with me to see it. He was in 
the midst of telling me that, during all his 
wanderings and adventures, he had never 
once set eyes on Bony, when we came in sight 
of the harvest fields; as he looked over the 
hedge, I gathered him a wild rose, and he put 
it in his hat, saying, it was the last thing he 
had ever thought of to have a posy from that 
place. After we had said good night and 
parted, as the town appeared before us in the 
moonlight, | heard his whistle so long, that I 
am sure he must have gone home much more 
slowly than I did. I saw him twice again 
before he had to go afloat. He told me that 
he had not brought home much money, but 
that he had left what he had with Jos (as Jos 
was clearly a steady young man), desiring that 
it might go to make my mother comfortable, 
for he had a strong belief that he should 
never see her again. He never did see her 
again, for she died the next year. He returned 
to us after a few years. He had wounds, and 
was too far broken to be a fisherman again, 
though he went out with his sons, now and 
then, in warm weather. His chief pleasure 
was to sit in an arbour in Jos’s garden, 
smoking his pipe and looking at the sea. He 
knew that Jos’s tidy wife did not like that 
any one should drink spirits in the house, so 
he sat chiefly in the arbour, except in very 
cold weather. He said he should like no 
better than to die among the honeysuckles 
there ; but he died in his bed, as kindly waited 
upon by Jos’s wife, as if she had not disliked 
some of his ways. 

As for our town, whether it is that the 
schools have made a great difference in the 
course of a generation, or that the peace did 
us more good than we knew of at the time, 
or whether it really is that the improvement 
in the general health has renewed the place, 
I cannot say with certainty ; but it certainly 
is not like the same town that it was when I 
was a child. It is a quiet place still, with 
no great wealth, or stir of any kind: but 
nobody now lives in cellars; and it is a rare 
thing to see a beggar. My husband and I 
think it is a comfortable and pleasant place to 
live in—between the fruitfulness of the land, 
and the beauty of the sea. And thisis exactly 
what Jos says of our old hamlet, and of his 
own home in the midst of it. 





A MYSTERIOUS CITY. 


In a Dominican convent near the city of 
Santa Cruz del Quiché, happened one of the 
“Tncidents of Travel in Central America,” 
which Stephens has so pleasantly recorded. 
He there met with an eccentric friar, from 
whom he obtained some curious information 
respecting the surrounding country. Nothing 
roused his curiosity so keenly as the Padre’s 
assertion, that, four days’ journey on the road 
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to Mexico, on the other side of the great sierra 
(chain of mountains), was a large and populous 
city, occupied by Indians, existing precisely 
in the same state as before the discovery of 
America. The Padre had heard of it many years 
before, at the village of Chajul, and was told 
by the villagers that from the topmost ridge 
of the sierra this city was distinctly visible. 
He was then young, and with much labour 
climbed to the naked summit of the sierra, 
from which, at a height of ten or twelve 
thousand feet, he looked over an immense 
plain, extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and saw at a great distance a large 
city spread over a great space, and with 
turrets white and glittering in the sun. The 
traditionary account of the Indians of Chajul 
is, that no white man has ever reached this 
city; that the inhabitants speak the Maya 
language, are aware that a race of strangers 
has conquered the whole country around ; and, 
with that fact ever present in their minds, 
murder any white man who attempts to enter 
their territory. They have no coin or other 
circulating medium ; no horses, cattle, mules, 
or other domestic animals, except fowls ; and 
the cocks they keep under ground to prevent 
their crowing being heard by white travellers. 

“ There was in all this,” says Stephens, “a 
wild novelty—something that touched the 
imagination; the old bees: in the deep 
stillness of the dimly-lighted convent, with 
his long black coat like a robe, and his flash- 


ing eye, called up an image of the bold 
and resolute priests who accompanied the 
armies of the conquerors; and, as he drew a 
map on the table, and pointed out the sierra 
to the top of which he had climbed, and the 
position of the mysterious city, the interest 
awakened in us was the most thrilling I ever 


experienced. One look at that cit 
worth ten years of an every-day life. If he is 
right, a place is left where Indians and an 
Indian city exists, as Cortez and Alvarado 
found them; there are living men who can 
solve the mystery that hangs over the ruined 
cities of America; perhaps who can go to 
Copan, and read the inscriptions on its 
monuments. No subject more exciting and 
attractive presents itself to my mind, and the 
deep impression of that night will never be 
effaced. 

“Can it be true? Being now in my sober 
senses, 1 do verily believe there is much 
ground to suppose that what the Padre told 
us is authentic. That the region referred to 
does not acknowledge the authority of Guate- 
mala, has never been explored, and that no 
white man ever pretends to have entered it, I 
am satisfied. From other sources, we heard 
that from that sierra a large ruined city was 
visible; and we were told of another person 
who had climbed to the top of the sierra, but, 
on account of the dense cloud resting upon it, 
had been unable to see anything. At all 
events, the belief at the village of Chajul is 
general, and a curiosity is roused that burns 
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to be satisfied. We had a craving desire to 
reach the mysterious city. No man, even if 
willing to peril his life, could undertake the 
enterprise, with any hope of success, without 
hovering for one or two years on the borders 
of the country, studying the language and 
character of the adjoining Indians, and making 
acquaintance with some of the natives. 
Five hundred men could probably march 
directly to the city, and the invasion would 
be more justifiable than any ever made by the 
Spaniards ; but the government is too much 
occupied with its own wars, and the know- 
ledge could not be procured except at the 
price of blood. Two young men of good con- 
stitution, and who could afford to spare five 
years, might succeed.” 

Upon this hint (as we learn from an adver- 
tisement in the Boston newspapers) two 
young men—one a Mr. Huertis, of Baltimore, 
in the United States, a man of fortune, 
who had travelled in Egypt, Persia, and 
Syria, for the inspection of ancient monu- 
ments; the other a civil engineer, from 
Canada, named Hammond—sailed from New 
Orleans, in 1848, on this perilous and romantic 
= They reached Copan on Christ- 
mas day, where they met a Spanish merchant, 
Pedro Seen of San Salvador, He was 
well acquainted with the country, and knew 
several of the dialects of the Indians through 
whose territories they had to pass. He 
agreed to accompany them. Providing them- 
selves with mules, provender, and an escort of 
Indians, they commenced their journey to the 
unknown city. After many perils, they arrived 
at the top of the high mountain, from which 
Stephens’s priest saw this City of the Sun. 
They also beheld its domes, turrets, and walls. 
They descended, and travelled on till they 
came near the amphitheatre of hills which 
they thought enclosed the object of their 
search. They met small groups of Indians, 
whose dialect they could not understand, and 
who seemed amazed at seeing them. One of 
these, however, made them understand that, 
“ about thirty moons ago,” a man of the same 
race as Hammond (who had a florid com- 
plexion and red whiskers) had been sacrificed 
and eaten by the Maebenachs, or Priests of 
Iximaya, the great city among the hills. 

Presently a troop of horsemen passed 
them, in red and yellow tunics, armed with 
spears, and each holding in a leash a brace 
of Spanish bloodhounds, of the purest breed. 
Their informer told them this was a detach- 
ment of rural guards which had been ap- 
pointed since the Spanish invasion to hunt 
down and capture all strangers that should 
be found within a circle of twelve leagues of 
the city. An engagement ensued, in which 
the travellers were victors, thanks to their 
rifles, which created as great a panic as the 
fire-arms of Cortez. Huertis explained to 
their chief that they were friendly strangers 
who desired their hospitality, and to see their 
magnificent city. The chief said his country- 
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men showed no hospitality to strangers—it 
was punishable with death by their laws. 
The peace and independence of his nation 
depended on these restrictions; but if they 
would enter it with the intention of never 
leaving, he would promise them dwellings, 
wives, and honours. Huertis informed him, 
by signs and other expedients, that he would 
enter the city on his own terms. 

Accordingly they all marched towards it, 
carrying Hammond, who had been despe- 
rately wounded. ‘They found that it was sur- 
rounded by a wall sixty feet high, enclosing 
an area of twelve miles; a moat one hundred 
feet wide encompassed the wall, which was 
crossed by a drawbridge, raised over the 
gate. At a signal from the chief, the bridge 
descended, and the cavalcade passed over. 
At another signal the ponderous gates un- 
folded, and a vista of solemn magnificence 
presented itself—an avenue of colossal statues 
and trees, extending to the opposite side, or 
western gate; a similar avenue crossed the 
city from north to south. Arrived at the 
point where the avenues intersect each other, 
they were led into a large and lofty hall, sur- 
rounded by columns, and displaying three 
raised seats. These were covered with ca- 
nopies of rich drapery, on one of which sat 
the monarch, a person of grave and benignant 
aspect, of about sixty years’ old, who was 
arrayed in scarlet and gold, having a golden 
image of the rising run on the back of his 
throne. 


The 


interview 


resulted in giving the 
strangers their freedom within the limits of 
the city; and permission for them, under 
indispensable obligations, to become citizens. 
In the meantime, they were to be maintained 


as prisoners of state. With this they were 
satisfied. Tine residence assigned them was 
the wing of a spacious structure, which had 
been appropriated to the surviving remnant 
of an ancient order of priesthood called 
Kaanas. Forbidden by involuntary sacred laws 
from intermarrying with any persons but those 
of their own caste, these Kaanas had dwindled 
down to a few individuals, diminutive in 
stature, and imbecile in intellect. They were 
nevertheless held in high veneration and 
affection by the Iximayan community—per- 
haps as specimens of an antique race nearly 
extinct. Their ancient residence was chiefly 
occupied by a higher order of priests, called 
Wabaqoons, who were their legal and sacer- 
dotal guardians. With one of these, Vaalpeor, 
Velasquez became very intimate, and while 
Huertis was devoting himself to the anti- 
quities, hieroglyphics, and pantheism of this 
unknown city, the young pagan was eagerly 
imbibing a knowledge of the world at large 
from Velasquez, which proved to him equally 
enchanting ; so that when the Spaniard pro- 
oa the escape of the expedition, with 
Jaalpeor as their companion, he agreed to it. 
At this time Hammond died of his wounds, 


When they were ready, Huertis could not 
be found ; two days and nights elapsed ; still 
he did not appear. On searching his rooms, 
neither his papers nor drawing instruments 
were tobe seen. It was afterwards discovered 
that Huertis had taken into his confidence 
one whom he hoped would accompany him, 
and she had betrayed him. His offence, after 
his voluntary vows, and his initiation into 
the sacred mysteries, was unpardonable ; his 
fate could not be doubted. Vaalpeor after- 
wards admitted that Huertis had been sacri- 
ficed in due form on the high altar of the Sun, 
and that he (Vaalpeor) had beheld the fatal 
ceremony. As Huertis had not implicated 
his associates, there was yet a chance for 
them. After some difficulties, they contrived 
to escape with Vaalpeor, and the two Aztec 
or Kaana children of which he was the 
guardian. In fourteen days, after much 
suffering, they reached Ocosingo, where 
Vaalpeor died from the unaccustomed toils 
and deprivations of the journey. Velasquez, 
with the two children, reached San Salva- 
dor in February. He was advised to send 
them to the United States, and thence to 
Europe. 

Thus far the story reads more or less glibly ; 
although here and there a suspicion obtrudes 
itself to cast a hazy shadow of doubt across 
its authenticity. Against unqualified credence, 
comes the fact that the two children of the 
mysterious city have been made a show; and 
that the account of their origin is derived 
from their present keeper, who has translated 
enough of the narrative to explain the 
children’s appearance at Boston; he says 
the remainder will be published as soon as 
Velasquez can place the manuscript in proper 
hands, and inquiries have been made among 
those who accompanied him. 

In a country which boasts of a Barnum, we 
may be forgiven, therefore, for accompanying 
the above acccunt of the mysterious city, 
and the equally mysterious children, with a 
caution. The friends of Mr. Huertis of Bal- 
timore, and those of Mr. Hammond “of 
Canada,” will, doubtless, be applied to by the 
curious in the States; and from them could 
at least be gleaned some materials for au- 
thenticating the exhibitor’s statements. The 
existence of such a city is too curious and 
important to be allowed to remain long in 
doubt. 

The children are described as having a 
tottering and feeble gait, and idiotic look. 
Their ages are respectively eight and ten. 

It is said that the “ Exhibition” is on its 
way from the United States to rival Madame 
Tussaud’s, and the thousand wonders _pre- 
paring for the coming Fair of the World. 
Let us hope that among the first visitors will 
be a categorical Committee from the Ethno- 
graphical Society ; and that a deputation from 
the Royal Geographical Society will exact 
from the showman a strict account of Don 


and after the funeral they prepared for escape. | Pedro Velasquez’s latitudes and longitudes. —_| 
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